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NEVER SETS 
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FIGHTING JEEP 










U. S. MARINES CRASH SOLOMON ISLES 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


















N the shores of Guadalcanal and on the 
beach at Tulagi Bay, the fearless, hard- 
boiled U. S. Marines speeded their attack 
with modern Jeeps built by Willys-Overland. 
In the hands of men like these, the tough 
fighting Jeep now adds new drive and mo- 
bility to a striking power already famous 
throughout the world. The jabbering Japs 
in the Solomons found this out when husky 
U. S. Marines charged up the beaches with 
their rugged Jeeps and cleared the enemy 
out of those strategic bases needed for our 
advance in the far Pacific. 


The Jeep from Willys-Overland is out- 


U. S. ARMY JEEP 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 


standing among the various types of superior 
equipment being produced for our fighting 
forces and those of our allies by American 


manufacturing genius. 


Willys-Overland civilian engineers assisted 
the U. S. Quartermaster Corps in designing 
and perfecting the Jeep adopted by the U. S. 
Army. The amazing, world-renowned GO- 
DEVIL engine that drives it with such power, 
speed and flexibility, is an exclusive Willys- 
Overland development. Willys-Overland 


Motors, Inc. 


Buy More U. S. Stamps and War Bonds 











AMERICAR 
The People’s Car 
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The discovery of man-made substitutes for natural 
rubber is one of the great miracles of chemistry. Synthetic 
rubbers are not the development of any one man, nor 
of any One country. Over a period of seventy years, 
important contributions were made by chemists of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and the United States. 


There are five basic types of synthetic rubbers: 


BUNA-S 
(Beu-nah-S) 


BUNA-N 
(Beu-nah-N) 


THIOKOL 

(Thleye)-o-kol) 

Engineers and chemists of the United States Rubber 
Company have been working with synthetic rubbers 
since 1921. They have learned that no one synthetic 
should be used for all types of products. Each of the five 
basic types is capable of many variations. They have 
found that some synthetic rubbers are superior to 
natural rubber in many products. Some are equally as 
good. Others still have not been proved as good. 


Synthetic rubbers, like natural rubber, are mixed with 
various other materials to give certain properties for 
certain purposes. 

For instance, no tires of synthetic rubbers for the 


NEOPRENE 


(Nee-o-preen) 


BUTYL 
(Beu-til) 





Photo from one of the U. S. Rubber synthetic plants now in production 


WHAT'S SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


heavy work of the Army have been satisfactory without 
the use of a certain percentage of crude rubber. 


Because almost all of our natural rubber is in the hands 
of our enemies, all the resources of America are devoted 
toward mass production of synthetic rubbers. Our 
laboratories and chemists are working night and day to 
fulfill their part. 


After the war, all our products, including the rubber- 
soled shoes—Keds—which you’ve worn and liked so 
much, will be back. They will be made of whatever 
rubber gives you the best value, whether they are made 
of one of the five test-tube rubbers or of crude rubber, 
or a combination of both. 


NOTE TO INSTRUCTORS: Information based on the results of vast 
experiments and practical applications of synthetic rubbers are 
incorporated in a new booklet, “The Five Commercial Types of 
Synthetic Rubber.” It has been prepared for our jown organization 
but is available to you, as a teacher, upon request. 


Keds © 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue - Rockefeller Center - New York 









Bismarck Sea Battle 


General Douglas MacArthur reported 
two weeks ago that there was a con- 
stant and growing reinforcement in all 
categories of enemy strength in the 
island peninsula enveloping the upper 
half of Australia. The enemy seemed to 
be concentrating on this front. 

Part of the “enemy strength” was a 
large, well-protected convoy glimpsed 

reconnaissance planes droush a 
d cover. Allied flyers were eager to 
Bet at this convoy. But the weather was 

d and bombing was practically im- 
possible. 

What was on the Japanese mind, our 
commanders eather Be: } Were they go- 
ing to try to recover lost ground in 
New Guinea? Were they getting ready 
for a smash at Australia? This particu- 
lar convoy was probably headed for 
New Guinea. But we may never know 
just what it was aiming at. For the 
weather cleared, the bombers struck, 
and—there wasn’t any more convoy. 

The Battle of the Bismarck Sea was 
the greatest victory ever won by land- 
based planes over warships. For three 
days, American and other Allied planes 
poured everything they had on the con- 
voy. The result: complete destruction. 
The Japanese lost 12 transports and the 
15,000 troops on board them, 10 es- 
corting inachigs (cruisers and destroy- 
ers), at least 72 planes. American 


losses: one bomber, three fighters. 

Japanese plans were probably seri- 
ously disrupted by this disaster. But 
there were still many new airfields and 
at least seven divisions of Japanese 
troops in this island area. ‘ 





{My THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Red Push in Center 


Fighting follows the spring thaw 
northward along the Russian battleline. 
The Soviet armies in the south had 
been slowed by spring mud and stiff- 
ened Nazi resistance. But a new Red 
drive began on the central front. 

The Russians hadn’t forgotten that 
the Nazi lines were still only 125 miles 
from Moscow. The new drive aimed to 
eliminate this threat to the capital. 
From the north and from the east two 
arms of a yreat Red pincers snatched 
at Smolensk, a major Nazi base. 

Before Smolensk can be reached, it 
is necessary to nip off the Nazi salient 
which points like a great arrowhead at 
Moscow. Rzhev, Gzhatsk and Vyazma 
were the three Nazi strong points in 
this salient. In one week of fighting 
the Russians stormed Rzhev and 
Gzhatsk, closed in on Vyazma. 

During the same week they won a 
smashing victory farther north, half- 
way between Rzhev and Leningrad. 
Marshal Semyon Timoshenko and his 
white-clad ski troops struck suddenly 
in the Valdai Hills. They overwhelmed 
a strong German defense position based 
on Demyansk, cleared out 900 square 
miles of territory. This brought them 
almost to within striking distance of 
the Latvian border. 





Bombs on Naziland 


Germany is being bombed “around 
the clock.” By day it is the precision 
bombing of U. S. Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators. At night British Ster- 
lings and Lancasters carry out pattern 
bombing. 

This division of labor was decided 
upon because the American bombers 
are fast and strongly armed, but have 
comparatively small bomb capacity, 
They can protect themselves in day- 
light, and } must make every bomb 
count, 

The British ships are slower. and 
lightly armed, but carry tremendous 
bomb loads. They are less likely to be 
attacked in darkness, and they carry 
so many bombs that they do not have 
to be too particular about planting each 
on a definite target. 

The purpose of this combination 
work is to keep German defenses on a 
24-hour alert, and to compel Hitler to 
keep both day and night fighters in 
Western Europe. 

The ceaseless bombing disrupted 
German war plants, communications 
centers, U-boat bases. Captain Harold 
Balfour, Britain’s Under Secretary of 
War, called the bombings “the opening 
bars which will rise to the crescendo 
of the march on Europe.” 



























International News Phote 


Attack bombers tear over objectives in central Tunisia at low altitude. Flyers say terrain is like Nevada's.) 
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Germans Cornered 


The failure of Marshal Rommel’s 
desperate attempt to smash the Ameri- 
can lines in central Tunisia left the 
Germans worse off than when they 
started, American troops re-entered 
Sbeitla, from whose olive groves and 
burning ruins their retreat had started 
two weeks before. This gave them con- 
trol of a network of roads running in 
all directions, and put them in a posi- 
tion to threaten Maknassy and Faid 
Pass, Axis strongholds farther to the 
east. The Americans did not stop at 
Sbeitla but pushed toward Sidi bou Zid. 

General von Arnim’s offensive against 
the British First Army in northern 
Tunisia was also a failure. His tanks 
bogged down in the mud. British artil- 
lery smashed them and the Nazi in- 
fantry to bits. They stopped the drive 
cold, then began to press forward. 

At the southern al of the front, the 
British Eighth Army was edging closer 
and closer to the Mareth Line. Allied 
planes were pounding at Axis bases and 
Axis morale. The Germans were cor- 
nered and weakened, but a cornered 
foe is always dangerous. 


Gasoline for Spain 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, American Am- 
bassador in Spain, recently stated that 
the United States has sent Spain so 
much oil and gasoline that Spanish 
stocks are now “considerably aslies 
than the present per capita distribution 
to the people of the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States.” Food and cloth- 
ing, and strategic materials have also 
been shipped to Spain. 

This statement , ae many Ameri- 
cans. They remembered that only a few 
months ago General Franco had ex- 
— age: | his dislike of the 

emocracies and his hopes for an Axis 

victory. The State Department was 
_— “appeasing” fascists, critics 
charged. 

The State Department explained that 
all the oil and gasoline sent to Spain 
comes from the Caribbean and is car- 
ried in Spanish tankers. It would not 
have come to the United States in any 
case. Furthermore, say defenders of the 
Administration’s Spanish policy, our re- 
lations with Spain are so much im- 
proved that Spanish troops in Morocco 
are no longer a threat to our forces in 


© North Africa. 








Bishop in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Flatten it While the fron Is Hot 


Manpower Draft Urged 


The most drastic solution for the 
manpower problem is contained in a 
bill introduced into Congress by Sena- 
tor Austin of Vermont and Representa- 
tive Wadsworth of New York. The 
Austin-Wadsworth bill would authorize 
the President to draft for service in in- 
dustry and agriculture men between 
18 and 65, and would provide for the 
registration of women between 18 and 
50 for war service. 

Representative Wadsworth claimed 
that the manpower problem would be 
handled more satisfactorily by his bill 
than by the “work or fight” order of 
Paul McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. The new bill, 
Mr. Wadsworth said, was intended only 
to raise men for the Army and Navy. 
It should not be used “as a club to 
force men into certain industries.” 
Secretary of War Stimson supports the 
bill. Organized labor opposes it. 


McKellar Bill Advanced 


A much-amended McKellar bill has 
been recommended for passage by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill, opposed by President Roose- 
velt, would require Senate confirmation 
of all Federal employees who receive 
salaries of $4,500 or more a year, and 
who are not protected by civil service. 
It also would apply to hundreds of con- 
sultants paid by the day, and to many 
dollar-a-year men in Federal service. 

About 30,000 Government officials 
and employees would be affected by 
this measure if it became law. Many 
key men in the war effort would have 
to be confirmed by the Senate. 








Since last July, workers in Pacific 
Coast airplane factories have been de- 
manding the same rates of pay that 
shipyard workers get. Their demands 
went to the War Labor Board, which 
did not consider them for seven months. 

Recently, some impatient workers de- 
cided to prod the WLB. A mass demon- 
stration in two big Boeing plants in 
Seattle (30,000 workers) stopped all 
work on Flying Fortresses ra three 
hours, slowed it up for longer. 

The public’s reaction to this move 
was so unfavorable that the American 
Federation of Labor warned the 
workers against any more work 
pages. A few days later, the 
granted the Boeing Aircraft workers a 
general wage increase of 4.5 cents an 
hour. Workers in other plants were 
given a boost of 7 cents an hour. 

The employer members of the WLB 
and all but one of the public members 
voted in favor of this decision. The 
labor members and Wayne L. Morse, 
dean of University of Oregon Law 
School, opposed it. The labor members 
thought the increase was not great 
enough. It did not raise aircraft pay 
rates to the shipyard level. They also 
joined with Mr. Morse in objecting to 
the fact that the board had consulted 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes before reaching a decision. 
They ao ag the board should act in- 
dependently. 


Men Not Working 


“Absenteeism is merely a fancy word 
for a very plain, very stark, very ugly 
situation. The workers in our plants . . . 
are not on the job long enough, steady 
enough, reliably enough, and as a con- 
sequence, we are not doing a good 
enough job to win this war.” This was 
Texas Representative Lyndon Johnson's 
explanation of the work or fight bill 
which he introduced into Congress. 

Congressman Johnson’s bill provided 
that employers and absent employees 
must report every three months to the 
War Manpower Commission, which 
would send the reports on “wilful” ab- 
sentees to local selective service boards. — 

The problem was not as~simple as 
Mr. Johnson’s explanation. Some work- 
ers stay away from factories because’ 
they do not feel like working. In other 
cases the employers are at fault. Some 
are hiring men they do not need now 
but think they may need later. It is a 
temptation to such workers to take days 
off. Sometimes factories do not schedule 
their work properly. Absenteeism may 
also be caused by poor housing, over- 
crowded transportation, and fatigue 


caused by long hours. 
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By NORMAN CARLISLE . 


Author of Your Career in Transportation 








‘Ke em rolling!” “Keep em _ war goods begins at home. A break- se 

» ”» «tr > “Be » “ e ° ‘an. 
flying Keep ‘em sailing!” down of traasportation in our own 
These are the battle cries of modern country presents as much of a men- ' é 
war on one of its mightiest fronts— ace as a breakdown caused by enemy the ; 
transportation. action in the battle zone. Transpor- scop 

Across the dust-swept desert of tation has been called the “conveyor born 
North Africa a General Grant tank _ belt” of the war effort M 
rolls into battle, its powerful armor- Let’s look at the organizations W 
piercing guns blazing. It is a master- which fit the pieces together. The on 
piece of rolling destruction, a prod- _ secret of our success in meeting the Bon: 
uct of American industrial and mili- vast challenge of moving the goods o‘- 
tary ingenuity. But the real story for this war has been the fact that al 
behind that tank is how it got there we have set up agencies, private and a | 

the story of transportation government, to perform the big jobs “—- 

It began in Minnesota, where of coordination. “a 
treight cars rolled into the red pits ‘ 

- oi : . tion 
of the Mesabi iron mines to receive The Job of the ODT ig 
the contents of the great mechanical When bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, ile 
shovels filled with iron ore. The ore’ the Office of Emergency Manage- — 
went by rail to Duluth, and then ment rushed into action and set up M. 
down the Great Lakes by boat, then the Office of Defense Transportation, ships 
back to rails again to get to Pitts- which was soon familiarly known as ing 
burgh where it was forged into steel the ODT. Joseph B. Eastman, for- cent 
—stee] made possible by the flow of mer Federal Coordinator of Trans- Bay 
coal from the mines of Pennsylvania, portation, who was appointed to a a 
and by the labor of men transported head this organization, found him- i 
to work by buses. The finished steel self faced with a tremendous task. - 
plates came from the mill and were The mere list of the functions of the - 
rushed to a tank factory by truck. ODT shows how important it is. Its U.S 

When the completed tank duties are to: hn 
emerged, a went back to rail travel, 1. Coordinate transportation policies ships 
to reach a coastal port. Then into the and activities of government and private Sh 
holds and onto the decks of grey agencies. 2 

5 a a ; : porte 
freighters ready to start the hazard- 2. Prepare estimates of the loads to be b 
gc FES Sa poe 7 carried and determine whether sufficient abou 
ous journey to North Africa. Then a ee oe th 
p facilities are available. e | 
off the ships to be transported by 3. Coordinate and direct domestic traffic railrc 
military railroad to a point near the to “pena congestion, and insure the or- —_ 
scene of operations derly movement of men and materials. ie 
nts “Cc wate ‘wi J aes rs 

Multiply one tank by tens of thou- _&. Saapenate with Ge U. S. Maritime ‘led 

ae Commission and other agencies to coordi- pile 
sands. Consider the ten tons of nate domestic traffic movements with ocean dete 
equipment needed for each soldier shipping to avoid congestion in ports. woul 
in the field. Add trucks, guns, re- 5. Carry _ _— = gr age en- rang 
pair parts, food supplies. Add mil- trusted to the President under the Inter- 
Ao ava , cel state Commerce Act. Ame: 
lions of soldiers. You egin to get 6. Survey storage and warehouse re- tion 
some faint picture of the vast prob- quirements at points of transfer and in ter- came 
lems involved in transporting a minal areas. 

. 7. Represent the defense interests of the 
global war. apne é 
ss N far-fi ts ulti Government in negotiating rates with the Nc 

No matter how far-Hung its ulti- transportation companies. ae 


mate destination, transportation of 





8. Advise upon existing or recommended 
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q does not mean a distress signal to 


ISORTING a global war 


Biggest Moving Job in History Coordinated by the Office 


Of Defense Transportation and Other War Agencies 


emergency legislation affecting domestic 
transportation. 

Later the ODT was charged with 
the further task of including in the 
scope of its responsibility all rubber- 
borne transportation facilities. 


Merchant Marine Goes to War 


When the United States actually 
went to war, the U.S. Maritime 
Commission was already at work 
on an extensive shipbuilding pro- 
gram begun in 1938. Concentrating 
on speeding up shipbuilding, the 
Maritime Commission turned its 
other duties over to a new organiza- 
tion, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, headed by Admiral Emory S. 
Land, who was also chairman of the 
Commission. 

Men had to be trained to man the 
ships, so the WSA started its train- 
ing program, establishing training 
centers such as that at Sheepshead 
Bay, Long Island, where 10,000 men 
at a time are trained in modern sea- 
manship. With the WSA works the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, which is made up of both 
U.S. and British shipping experts, 
who decide the best ways to use the 
ships of the United Nations. 

Ships take over where other trans- 
portation systems leave off. What 
about the railroads? In World War I 
the terrific burden imposed on the 
railroads caused a breakdown as a 
result of faulty coordination. Freight 
cars that should have been moving 
piled up in ports. The railroads were 
determined that this time there 
would be no such log jam. The long- 
range plans of the Association of 
American Railroads came into opera- 
tion smoothly when the war crisis 
came. 

Services of Supply 


Now look at the Army. SOS 


Army men. It means Services ot 
Supply, a huge organization headed 
by Lieutenant General Brehon H. 
Somervell. In March, 1942, SOS took 
over the tremendous task of supply- 
ing the growing U.S. Army with all 
the material it needed to fight a war 
on many fronts. General Somervell 
knew what the real problem would 
be. Recently, after attending the 
Casablanca Conference, he made a 
34,000-mile trip to the war zones in 
Africa, the Near East, and India. His 
comment was that he was “surer 
than ever that this is now a war of 
transportation. First it was a battle 
of production, now it is a battle of 
distribution.” 

To get that distribution, the Army 
has set up its Transportation Corps. 
The TC is literally transporting a 
global war, for it ties together ‘truck 
lines, railroads, ships and any form 
of transport, other than air, neces- 
sary to get the goods to the fighting 
fronts. In performing these varied 
tasks it cooperates with the ODT 
and the WSA. 


Transport has grown wings. To 
make those wings carry the right 
goods to the right places is the task 
of the Air Transport Command, the 
branch of the Army charged wii 
coordinating all air transport. Al- 
though it, like the other organiza- 
tions set up for war transportation, is 
still a youngster, it has chalked up 
many miracles in the brief period of 
its robust existence. With the help of 
the U.S. airlines it has crisscrossed 
the world with established airways, 
over jungles, deserts, the Arctic, the 
seven seas, and all the continents. 
Staffed by able airline executives 
and experts from the Army Air 


Forces, it has paved the way for the 


air transport services of tomorrow. 

Thus the major pieces of the war- 
time transportation puzzle fit to- 
gether. Cooperation has been the 
key to meeting the wartime transpor- 
tation challenge. The same kind of 
cooperation will help to create new 
miracles of transportation after the 
global war becomes the global 


peace. 
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(*Covering all ocean-going ships of 2000 gross tons or over) 
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*Reduction in operating fleet due to planes be- 
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of warfare is still the key to 
victory: “To get there fustest with the 
mostest.” The problem of getting the 
“mostest” there “fustest” is the problem 


of logistics. 


Logistics has nothing to do with 
logic. It comes from the French word 
loger, “to lodge.” To an army it means 
housekeeping under difficulties. 

This war, more than any other in 
history, is a war of logistics, The prob- 
lems of the “transport, quartering, and 
supply of troops’ are the most im- 
portant problems to be solved for vic- 
tory. 

The reason for this is the tremendous 
distances involved in this war. Soldiers 
and their supplies must be transported 
thousands of miles to _battlefronts 
around the world. Every form of trans- 
portation known to man is being called 
upon to help solve the problems of 
logistics. 

The main difficulties which the 
United Nations have to face are created 
by geography. Germany and Japan 








ENERAL NATHAN BED- 
FORD FORREST’ classic rule 


crouch like spiders at the centers of 
two great webs. To attack or defend 
any point on the rims of the webs they 
have only to shuttle their men and 
munitions across them. 

The United Nations, on the other 
hand, are on the outside of the webs. 
They have to go all the way around the 
edge to get from one point to another. 
In military terms, the Axis Powers are 
fighting on “interior lines,” the Allies 
on “exterior lines.” 

Allied transport travels primarily by 
sea. In the article, “Transporting a 
Global War,” we learned what the 
United States has done to provide the 
ships and to keep the sea lanes open 
for these vital supplies. Just as much 
is being done by the Royal Navy, the 
great British merchant marine, and the 
Clydeside shipyards. 

Some of our smaller allies are doing 
their share, too. Little countries like 
Norway, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands had great merchant fleets before 
the war. Many of their ships are now 
in the service of the United Nations. 
The Norwegians have made a par- 








ticularly notable contribution. At the 
time of the German invasion, Norway 
had about 800 merchant ships. Only 
20 per cent of these fell into Naz 
roe 9 The rest were on the high seas 
or in friendly ports, and they were at 
once thrown into the fight on the side 
of the Allies. 

If these merchant fleets of the various 
countries are to be used efficiently, they 
must be directed by some central 
organization. Since Britain and the 
United States are the two big ship- 
owners and ship-producers, this is 
primarily their job. Anglo-American 
military transport is handled by a Com- 
bined Military Transport Committee. 
A Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board takes care of merchant shipping 
of the two nations. This board has one 
branch in Washington, under United 
States Rear Admiral Emory Land and 
British Sir Arthur Salter. Its opposite 
number in London is run by Lord 
Leathers and W. Averill Harriman. 

The chief job of this board is to 
adjust the programs of the shipping 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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GLOBAL MAP for GLOB 


HIS map shows the Axis’ much shorter “interior 

lines” of transportation as opposed to the far- 
flung, global routes of the United Nations. 

Compare: the United Nations’ long sea and air 
routes to North Africa with the Nazis’ shorter rail 
routes from Berlin to the Mediterranean area; the 
United Nations’ submarine- and bomber-menaced 
sea route to Murmansk and Archangel with the 


Nazis’ safer Baltic and Berlin-Warsaw-Smolensk rail 
route to the Russian front. 

Also note the long sea-rail-road journey required 
to bring aid to Russia via Iran and the Caspian Sea. 

Airlines from the United States to North Africa 
and the Middle East via Natal, Freetown, Lagos, 
Khartoum; and via the Azores, Casablanca, Algiers, 
and Cairo, help the United Nations to overcome the 
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BAWAR TRANSPORTATION 
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Axis advantage on those fronts. 

Compare: the United Nations aid-to-China routes 
by rail, road and air from Russia and India to Lan- 
chow and Chungking, with Japan's short sea route 
to Shanghai and Canton in Occupied China. 

Compare: the sea and air routes from the United 
States ‘to Australia, with Japan’s sea routes to New 
Guinea and her bases in the Caroline Islands. 


KEY TO MAP 


United Nations 
shipping routes ee Axis powers and 


occupied areas 
United Nations ° 
air routes 


pevewvrrerry railroads 
Axis shipping 
routes 


eo motor highways 
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a ies of the two countries, so that 
do not overlap. Thiese national 
ing controls are the War Shipping 
istration (headed by Admiral 
Land) in the United States and the 
Ministry of War Transport in Britain. 


Mexico and Canada Cooperate 


There would be no point in shipping 
‘munitions to England if they were just 
going to pile up on the docks of Liver- 
pool. It would do no good to carry 
tanks and guns across & Atlantic to 
‘Russia, or across the Pacific to China, 
if those countries were not able to get 
them from the ports of debarkation 
to the battlefields. The transportation 
system within each of the United Na- 
tions is just as important as the sea 
lanes which lead to them. 

The wartime transportation problem 
of the United States is fully discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. For war pur- 
sing that system has been tied in with 

of Canada and Mexico, under the 
direction of the Joint Defense Com- 
missions which have been set up with 
those two countries. 

The great Canadian-United States 

achievement in cooperative transport is 
the Alcan Highway. This truck highway 
runs for 1,600 miles from Dawson 
Creek in northern Canada to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It is the only land road over 
which supplies can move from the con- 
tinental United States to our Alaskan 
outposts. 
At the other end of the line, we are 
va mg the Mexicans to build up their 
railroad system, so that the transport of 
Mexican raw materials to United States 
factories may be facijjpated. 

The battle of tran3portation is being 
fought on every continent. Britain has 
had some tough transport knots to 
untie, In addition to the normal war- 
time strain under which our own trans- 
— lines are laboring, the British 

ave had to contend with the German 
air blitz. Roads have been gutted, 
trucks and buses smashed. But through 
the blackout and through the blitz, 
they have rumbled on. 

Most important of all, the railroads 
have carried on. Trains have been 
machine-gunned, tunnels blocked, lines 
knocked out of commission for a few 
hours, occasionally for a day or two at 
a time. But the steady stream of war 
traffic has never been dammed. 


Russian and Chinese Problems 
On the other side of Europe are the 
Russian transportation lines. We are 


to think of the long hauls from 
Britain and the United States, around 








Africa to the Persian Gulf, or the 
shorter but more dangerous routes to 
est parts of the - of sending supplies 
to Russia. Actually, more goods can be 
unloaded at those points than the in- 
ternal rail, road, river and canal system 
of Russia can carry from them to the 
battlefields. 

It is a spectacularly difficult job to 
get supplies from the Persian Gulf ports 
into Russia. The Trans-Iranian Rail- 
way, for example, is a vital link in this 
system. It runs for 870 miles over 
mountains that are steeper than the 
Rockies. Its hose Tate line goes 
through 224 tunnels, crosses 4,102 
bridges, climbs a mountain range at 
9,500 feet, then dives through 90 more 
tunnels to the Caspian Sea. It can take 
only a trickle of supplies. 

Of all the United Nations, China has 
the worst transportation problems. 
The fall of Canton on October, 1938, 
cut off the last of her normal outlets 
for trade with the outside world. There 
remained three back doors: the road 
and railroad from Indo-China, the long 
overland route from the Soviet Union, 
and the Burma Road. The Japanese oc- 
cupied Indo-China, and later cut the 
Burma Road by. occupying Burma. Hit- 
ler’s attack on Russia has reduced the 
quantity of supplies that the Soviets 
could spare, although supplies are still 
coming into China from Russia via the 
road from Sergiopol to Lanchow. Aid 
from the United States reaches China 
by way of transport planes from India. 

Even when supplies from abroad do 
reach China, there is still the problem 
of getting them to their final destina- 
tions. Most of China’s internal transpor- 
tation is primitive. The few railroads 
which the Japanese have not seized are 
deteriorating for lack of replacements. 
Hundreds of miles of surfaced highways 
have been built, but the trucks which 
use them must use imported gasoline, oil 
and rags parts. The Chinese are forced 
to rely mainly on human and animal 
carriers on land, and sampans and sail- 
boats on the rivers and canals. 

The enemy has his troubles, too. The 
transportation problems of the Axis are 
less complicated than those of the Allies. 
But the Axis transport systems are 
steadily deteriorating, while ours are 
constantly improving. 


Murmansk and Archangel, as the we 4 


Railroads—Germany’s Weak Spot 


Germany entered the war with a well- 
organized transportation system, geared 
for war. It was based mainly on rail- 
roads and, to some extent, on inland 
waterways. In spite of all their ballyhoo 
about roads, the Nazis do not have an 
efficient motor-truck system. 

In transportation, as in every- 
thing else, the Germans miscalculated 
because they misjudged the length of 











the war. Their me was equal to 
the demands of the blitz. But they lack 


the means to make the repairs and 
replacements necessary for a He war. 
The result is that their whole trans- 
portation system is badly strained. 
British and American commanders 
know that railroad transport is one of 
Germany's weakest spots. Many Allied 
air raids on Europe are directed against 
tailroad centers. Another policy is to 
send fast, light planes of the RAF over 
the Continent to make low-level day- 


light attacks on individual railroad 
engines. 
These attacks are tremendously 


effective. The whole main line of our 
Pennsylvania Railroad was tied up for 
six hours the other day when a train 
jumped the rail. Imagine what happens 
to German transport when locomotives 
are being blown up and trains derailed 
day after day in dozens of different 
places. Some authorities believe that 
Germany’s railroad system is her most 
vulnerable spot. 


Thin Thread of Japanese Shipping 


Japan’s transportation problems are 
entirely different from those of Ger- 
many. Like their Nazi partners, the 
Japanese are moving on interior lines. 
But their lines are by sea and not by 
land. Ships, not railroads, are their 
vulnerable spot. 

Allied planes and submarines are 
hammering constantly at the Japanese 
merchant marine which must keep all 
Japan’s far-flung outposts supplied. 
American submarines alone have sunk 
more than 130 Japanese supply ships 
since Pearl Harbor. And the Japanese 
do not have the shipyard facilities to 
make up for these losses, as we do. 

The Japanese are trying to free ships 
by increasing the carrying capacity of 
their railroads. More than two million 
tons of freight were formerly carried 
by ship between the Japanese islands 
of Honshu and Kyushu. To release this 
shipping, a railroad tunnel was recently 
opened beneath the treacherous tidal 
current of the Shimonoseki Straits, 
which separate these two islands. 

The amount of shipping required be- 
tween Japan and the China coast is 
being reduced by building up the rail- 
road lines to Shimonoseki in Japan and 
Fusan in Korea. This increases the 
amount of freight which can be carried 
over the 120-mile ferry between those 
points. 

This very hasty glance at some of the 
logistical problems facing the United 
Nations and the Axis should make very 
apparent what Wendell L. Willkie 
meant when he said that “This war is 
often described as primarily a war of 
production, but it has now been trans- 
formed into one that is primarily a war 
of transportation.” 
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GRENVILLE M. DODGE (1831-1916) | 2 2¢@m6 ceneRas act Guay aac 


GEORGIA, IN 1864, GENERAL DODGE’$ ENGINEERS 
BUILT A 110-FOOT BRIDGE OVER THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 
Pioneer Railroad Builder RIVER IN TWO AND A HALF DAYS. 
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ENERAL GRENVILLE M. DODGE was a great rail- 
road pathfinder who laid the foundation of the 
transportation system in the Western half of the 
United States. He worked as a railroad engineer, 
builder, and manager for 60 years. 

During the War Between the States, General 
Dodge won fame as an engineer rather than as a 
leader of troops in battle. General Grant and Gen- 
eral Sherman considered Dodge to be without an 
equal as a builder of railroads and bridges needed 
to move armies and supplies. 

General Dodge was born in Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, and was graduated from Norwich (Vermont) 
University, a military school. He went West in 1852 
and served as an engineer for the Illinois Central, 
and Mississippi and Missouri Railroads. 


2 WHILE SERVING IN THE ARMY, DODGE WAS 3 IN 1865-66, DODGE COMMANDED TROOPS AGAINST THE 
CALLED TO WASHINGTON BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN | | INDIANS IN THE WEST, DURING ONE SCOUTING TRIP HE 
10 DISCUSS THE BUILDING OF A TRANSCONTINENTAL 


RAILROAD. | GE, | RECALL A 


& DODGE BECAME CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE ONION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD IN (866. HIS CONSTRUCTION CREWS, MOSTLY 
EX-SOLDIERS, LAID DOWN FROM THREE 70 EIGHT MILES 
OF TRACK A DAY WHILE FIGHTING OFF THE INDIANS. 


S OW MAY 10, 1869, AT PROMONTORY POINT, UTAH, THE 
UP RAILS MET THOSE OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC, WHICH 
WAS BUILDING EAST FROM CALIFORNIA. AS THE FINAL 
SPIKE WAS ORIVEN THE BLOWS WERE CARRIED BY 
TELEGRAPH THROUGHOUT THE NATION. 
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Cargo for fighting fronts ‘round the 
world is stowed snug by stevedores 
who wok by sunlight and floodlight. 


a attack began at dawn. It 
came screaming from the skies 
as torpedo bombers hurtled out of 
the low overcast. 

The grey convoy, spread from 
horizon to horizon on the roiled 
black waters of the North Atlantic, 
seemed to huddle and brace itself 

x the coming shock. The escort 

ips churned the waters, darting 
like angry hens to protect their 
brood from. danger. Above the con- 
voy little clouds of smoke began to 
appear in clusters as the cough of 
the ack-ack guns filled the air. 

A freighter singled out for destruc- 
tion moved sluggishly as two tor- 
pedo bombers sped down toward it. 
They came in close to the ship and 
the ugly torpedoes dropped forward. 
There was a heavy explosion. The 
freighter stood motionless for a 
minute, then seemed to disappear 
as her cargo of munitions went sky- 
ward. A few surviving seamen 
bobbed on the debris-strewn surface. 

A destroyer, guns blazing, moved 
in swiftly, and one of the torpedo 
bombers suddenly lost a wing. 

Meanwhile menace had appeared 
from another source. In the very 
















midst of the convoy, among the help- 
less merchant vessels, a black peri- 
scope appeared, and more torpedoes 
slashed through the water. 

The attack began like that, off 
Spitzbergen. It went on all that day, 
from time to time, as the raiders 
from sea and sky came back. Next 
morning it began again. And the 
next. It went on for a week. Finally 
the battered convoy, minus several 
of its ships, approached Murmansk. 
Seamen aboard the surviving ships 
shrugged their shoulders and were 
glad to get ashore. They had been 
through other trips like that. 

Thus through the fury of attacks 
trom beneath the sea and from the 
air move the grey convoys of ships 
laden with the goods of war. 


The Bridge of Ships 


Look at the distance for a moment. 
Australia is 10,000 miles away, or 
over 40 days of travel at 10 knots 
an hour. Supplies to Russia’s north- 
ern ports must travel over 4,000 
miles. The greater the distances, the 
more ships are needed, and the more 
chances there are for a ship to be 
sunk. 

Ships—thousands of ships! That 
was, and is, the crying need of this 
war. The U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion with its great ship-building 
program, has been filling part of the 
need. And in the earlier months of 
the war the American steamship 
companies patriotically threw their 
full resources into the great strug- 
gle of sea transportation. Gleaming 


Convoys of Merchant 
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ife 
Lines of |i 






white luxury liners which had once 
carried passengers to and from 
South American ports were disguised 
with drab grey paint, and ploughed 
the sea lanes to far northern ports. 
Steamship lines gave up their iden- 
tity for the duration, pooled their 
docking and shipping facilities. 

But no matter how you add it up, 
we had all too few ships for the 
prodigious job. There was a United 
Nation’s pool of about 30 million gross 
tons to draw from—not much more 
than the total available in 1917, when 
transportation needs were far less. 
Hungry packs of U-boats roved the 
sea lanes, meting out destruction 
with vastly more efficiency than 
they achieved in World War I. 

There were two answers to the 
problem of sea transport. “Build 
more ships!” “Use convoys!” 

The first answer has been a bold 
one, carried out in such shipyards as 
those of Henry J. Kaiser and many 
others. Ships that took 240 days to 
make began to go down the ways in 
55 days. Such figures brought scorn- 


ful doubt from Axis propagandists.’ 


Yet 55 days soon came to look like 
a long time, for last September Presi- 
dent Roosevelt witnessed the launch- 
ing of a ship only a little more than 
four days after work was begun on 
it in the shipway. 

The shipbuilders had learned their 
lessons from the automobile manu- 
facturers. Prefabrication and assem- 
bly line technique were applied by 
building whole fronts, complete 
deckhouses, and other large parts, 


Ships Face Peril from 


Sea and Sky to Deliver Goods for Global War 
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and assembling them with giant 
cranes, instead of putting them in 
place piece by piece. Welding elimi- 
nated millions of rivets. 

The shipbuilding «achievement 
of American yards, sponsored by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, is un- 
paralleled in history. Starting from 
scratch in the period after World 
War I, when we let our merchant 
marine badly decline, the USMC be- 
gan a new period of building in 
1938, which was tremendously in- 
tensified after passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act. In 1942, 746 ocean-going 
freighters of over 1000 tons were 
launched—better than two a day. 
In 1943, the Commission estimates 
that our shipyards will turn out 
from 1,800 to 2,000 ships with a gross 
tonnage of nearly 30,000,000. This— 
just one year’s “crop” of ships—is as 
much as the entire merchant fleets 
of all the United Nations combined 
at the start of the war! 


But it is not enough to bufld ships. 
Somehow they must be protected 
after they venture into the ocean. In 
World War I the convoy system was 
worked out. It meant simply having 
ships travel in large groups of 50 or 
more. Protecting them are many 
fighting ships—chiefly destroyers— 
ready to beat off attack. 

There are plenty of things wrong 
with the convoy system. For one 
thing, lack of speed. If your slowest 
ship travels at 8 knots, that is the 
speed of the whole convoy, for no 
ship dare stray from the group. Time 
is lost in grouping convoys, and get- 
ting ships together from several 
ports. Then at the destination end, 
time may be lost in unloading be- 
cause so many ships arrive at the 
same time. Ships which in peace- 
time would make a round trip from 
the United States to some foreign 
port in a month may require as much 
as three months in a convoy. — 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 


A bridge of ships, grey-painted, ever-alert, stretches from horizon to 
horizon, carrying the tools of war to the world’s far-flung battlefronts. 




































U. 8. Maritime Commission 


“Build more ships!” Shipyards an- 
swered the cry, used assembly line 
methods, turned out ships like cars. 


The Germans have developed 
new techniques of under-sea war- 
fare which are hard to overcome, 
Super-powerful submarines with tre- 
mendous range travel in packs and 
“gang up” on their prey. 

., tog is fh 4 ewer 
faster ships that can outrun subma- 
rines. 


What It Takes to Fight Abroad 


If carrying the goods to England 
and Russia is a big job in itself, 
carrying the equipment for our fight- 
ing forces overseas is even bigger. 
The American Expeditionary Force 
to North Africa was carred in @ 
mighty armada of more than 850 
war ships and 500 troop and su 
ships. It takes ten tons of materials to 
put each man in the fighting forces 
at the start, and a ton and a half a 
month required to keep him in the 
field. 

In the shipment to North Africa 
were more than 700,000 different 
items of equipment and supply. 
There were 390 different artic a 
clothing and individual equipment; 
10,000 different pieces of a a 
for the Signal Corps; 68,000 t 
items of medical supplies; 100,000 
Engineering Corps items, including - 
such big ones as full-sized locomo- 
tives, ne. and storage tanks. 
Ordnance alone required more than 
a quarter of a million different items. 













By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


OR two and a half years the island of 

Malta has been a vital bastion in 
Britain’s defense of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. In the harbor of Valletta, Brit- 
ish convoys have found a haven after 
their — passage through the Sicil- 
ian Channel between Sicily and North 
Africa. RAF planes and submarines 
based on Malta have harried Axis lines 
of communication in the Mediterranean. 

Since it is located only 58 miles south 
of Sicily, it is easy to see why Malta has 
been a thorn in the side of Mussolini. 
“An unsinkable aircraft carrier,” the 
Duce once called it. The Axis has 
bombed Malta more frequently than it 
has any other spot on the globe. Malta 
not only survived but managed to hit 


Now that the United Nations are on 
the offensive in the Mediterranean, 
Malta may be counted upon to play an 
even more important role in Allied 
strategy. Indeed, forces based on Malta 
may well be the spearhead of the attack 
on Sicily and Italy proper. 

The Maltese group of islands, for 
there are four other tiny islands besides 
Malta, contain only 122 square miles. 
They are inhabited by a quarter of a 
million people, most of whom live in 
Valletta, the capital. 

Malta was first occupied by sea-rovers 
from Phoenicia about fourteen centuries 
before the birth of Christ. In 755 B. C., 
the island came under the control of the 
Greeks, who held it for about three cen- 
turies before set it to Carthage. 
When the Romans defeated Carthage in 
the Punic Wars Malta passed to them. 


Conquered by Moslems 


In the 9th century A. D., the tide of 
Arab conquest sweeping across North 
Africa reached out to the Mediterranean 
islands and added another race and an- 
other tongue to Malta’s diverse popu- 
lation. Toward the end of the 11th cen- 
tury, Norman adventurers ousted the 
Saracens. The Normans in turn were 
conquered (1282) by Don Pedro of 
Aragon. Sovereignty over Malta passed 
to kings of Spain. 

In 1530, Charles V of Spain assigned 
Malta and Tripoli to the ancient Crusad- 
ing Order of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Charles was practical as well 


as devout. The Mediterranean was being 
ravaged by Barbary pirates who made 
their headquarters in the city of Algiers. 

The Knights fortified Valletta (named 
after La Vallette, Grand Master of the 
Order); built the great cathedral of St. 
John; cut underground passages and 
catacombs out of solid rock; and pre- 
pared to resist siege. The attack was not 
long delayed. In 1565, the Sultan, Soly- 
man, dispatched an expedition against 
Malta. A fleet of 150 vessels carried 
20,000 crack troops equipped with siege 
machinery. The Knights were unable to 
prevent a landing and the Turks soon 
captured Fort St. Elmo. From May to 
September the Knights hurled back 
every assault upon their two remaining 
forts, St. Angelo and St. Michel. 

In September, relief came in the form 
of a fleet commanded by Don Garcia de 
Toledo, Viceroy of Sicily. His landing 
on Malta forced the Turks to raise the 
siege. The Turks controlled the Mediter- 
ranean until 1571, when the combined 
navies of Spain and Venice shattered the 
Turkish fleet in the Battle of Lepanto. 

Centuries passed. The Order of St. 
John declined in military vigor. In 1798, 
Napoleon while on his way to conquer 
Egypt, wo off at Malta. His agents 
had taken the precaution of bribing the 
Grand Master so that the French con- 
quest of the island was achieved with 
the loss of only 3 men. After spending 
a week reorganizing the government of 
Malta, and looting it of its ready cash, 
Napoleon sailed on toward Egypt. 





MALTA: Mediferranean Citadel ‘ 


The island now became a center of a 
tangled diplomatic web. Some of the 
Knights, who had established a branch 
of the Order in Russia, named Czar 
Paul to be Grand Master. The Czar took 
his new honor most seriously. In the 
meantime, a British naval squadron had 
invested Malta. Napoleon saw that 
Malta could become an apple of discord 
between England and Russia. Just be- 
fore the island surrendered to the Eng- 
lish he “ceded” it to the Czar. 

Paul was murdered in 1801. His suc- 
cessor, Alexander I, renounced the office 
of Grand Master. 

By the Treaty of Amiens (1801) with 
Napoleon, Britain agreed to restore 
Malta to the Knights under an interna- 
tional guarantee of neutrality. However, 
when the British found that Napoleon 
was not fullfilling his part of the treaty, 
particularly provisions relating to the 
evacuation of Holland, they made no 
move to withdraw their garrison from 
Malta. Napoleon was incénsed. “Malta 
or war,” he is reported to have shouted 
at the British ambassador. 

In 1814, the Congress of Vienna le- 
galized Britain’s control over Malta. 
The British strengthened Malta's forti- 
fications, and extended the underground 
passages. 

In 1941 and 1942, the British paid a 
heavy price in ships and planes to keep 
Malta supplied. But the island’s contri- 
bution to the improvement of the Allied 
position in the Mediterranean more 
than balanced the cost. 





British Information Serv! 


Bombed-out Maltese form a queue outside a Victory Kitchen, communal 


feeding center. Note hooded cape, faldetta, worn by some of the women. 
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Classroom Activities 


This entire special number deals 
with transportation and constitutes a 


unit for study of one phase of the war. . 
The bibliography supplies book and 


magazine references as well as visual 


materials for further study and for spe- . 


cial reports on the various media of 
transportation which are bearing the 
abnormal load essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Through this unit of 
study the main facts and problems are 
presented in order to give the pupils a 
more complete understanding of a 
— of war that is less generally 
nown to the public than many other 
phases. 

The class should read rapidly through 
the entire issue first and do the quizzes 
before undegtaking to correlate the vari- 
ous articles.\As a project, the class may 
select one or more local young men 
who are now in military service abroad 
—preferably two men who are in widely 
divergent parts of the globe—and, using 
the material in this issue, trace the 
media of transportation and the routes 
probably taken by them. The actual 
facts will probably not be available 
with reference to a particular individual, 
hence the class must imagine the trip. 
Do the same for the major pieces of 
equipment used by the individual’s unit. 
A large wall map of the world will be 
needed to lend the project realism. If 


|. letters are available, the class may use 


them as evidence. 

Show in this project what equipment 
used by the Army or the. Navy or Ma- 
tines is also a medium of transporta- 
tion. A study of the institutional adver- 
tisements contained in this issue will 
yield considerable information on this 
point. Have some of the boys and 
girls in the class run through the “ad- 
vertising of automobile, aircraft, and 
tailroad companies in the popular 
magazines, and make a list of rae 
equipment which is now being manu- 


| factured by such companies as General 


Motors, Ford, Curtiss-Wright, Willys- 


E Overland, U. S. Rubber and so on. 
| Transporting a Global War, p. 6 


This over-all article points out the 
close coordination necessary between 
branches of our government and the 


various transportation media directly _ 


concerned with war. In supplying 

the United Nations with munitions 

to some extent food, in transporting and 

= plying our armed forces, and in dis- 
tributing the men and supplies as 

quan and as efficiently as possible to 


@ proper points, this job requires a 
ptt complex organization. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How does the government func- 
tion so as to avoid breakdowns in trans- 

rtin obal war? 
me gt gm the principal govern- 
ak agences, both civilian and mili- 
tary, which help in ing armed 
forces and’ equipment? Describe briefly 
the special functions of each. (See 
chart, p. 7.) 


8. How does ct acd assist the - 


Army in this 
4, ‘sia does agg Air Force help? 


Logistics Will Win the War, p. 9 


This article expands the problem of 
transportation from the domestic to the 
foreign scene, and shows how each of 
the United Nations plays an important 
part in furthering our war effort. 

1. What is “logistics” and how can 
it be said that it will “win“the war?” 

2. How do the small sea-faring na- 
tions help the United States and 
Great Britain through their govern- 


_ments in exile? 


8. Who directs these efforts and what 
are the two main organizational centers? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 29-April 3 Issue) 


The President versus Congress: 
Differences on Domestic Policies 

United Nations Discuss How 
Present Cooperation May Be Ex- 
tended to Post-War Period 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory: International Cooperation Has 
Worked Before 

Inside Washington: Do We Need 
a War Cabinet? 

Builders of America: Theobald 
Smith 

Aviation: Airports and Airways 

Know Your World: Yunnan 
Province 
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War Tr. rtation Issue by Nore 
man V. Carlisle as Guest Editor, 
Mr. Carlisle is director of Industr 
Research Associates. He. io 1- 
thor of several books on vocati 
including Your Career in Trai 
portation and Your Career in E 


gineering. 








4. Using a wall map, show how ¢ Car 
ada, Mexico, and the Central An 
can nations can aid us in mo ne 
and supplies. In whet ‘phase Of aa 
effort is Mexico particularly heip ‘ 
the U. S.? ie 

5. How do we get our Lend- 
supplies to Russia? Show two routet 

6. Why is China suffering from | 
lack of supplies? What are we. 
about it? 

7. How do British planes add to 
many’s transportation aaereee 

8. ffs do American 7 
cripple Japan’s transportation 

lie nts uae te oat ae ate. 
Japan from her conquests? a 


Map of Global War Transpo 
pp. 10-11 


Point out to the class the tren 
ous length and extent of United N 
tions supply lines, compared with thos 
of the Axis nations: Point out also . 
much more direct are the air route: 
from ‘the U. S. to North Africa than 
the sea routes: Point out how muc 
more closely air lines and I 
overlap in the Pacific than in 
lantic. Show how Brazil's ae Ps 
the war aided in making the air ling 
to Africa safe for the United Stat 

1. Compare the means of transpé 
tation in China with those of the Unit 


2. What advantage have the . 
pa over the United Natic 
tion? ae 
m3. Show by what —— ge 
Axis send men and su 


Tunisian battle front. 
See ee 

a ty sor an 
[Continued on next 
















Africa by 


Geker ways are of im- 
porte chia Na- 
+ effort? 

out on the map the princi- 
of the United Nations in all 


‘of the world. 


of America, p. 13 
that men in the United States 
e doing work which may be 
d with that of General Dodge? 
n you name other Americans 
ributed to the building up of 
important means of transporta- 


s the railroads? 
of the Seven Seas, pp. 


— of maintaining ship- 
for our Armies and for 


na \ited Nations is one of the most 
us now existing in this war. In this 


ao 
atensified submarine warfare in the 


ee 


d alone, the Axis now has a slight 
; of superiority over the United 
because so far they have been 


lle to build submarines faster than 


ar sink them. With the renewal 
this problem will become in- 


s pgly acute. The Axis may stake 
st hopes on this effort. 


oy i aoe. 


d where our armed 


What means have the United Na- 


i taken to combat the menace of 
at are the weaknesses of the 


does air power help to pro- 
hipping? 

hat are the achievements of the 

. Maritime Commission in its war 

building program to date, and 


and how does the Mer- 
arine gets its men? 
port, pp. 17-18 


fe on a map the portions of the 


orces now Op- 


e airlines over extremely difficult 


4 


-in the Solomons, Central Af- 
h Africa, India, China, Alaska, 
on. The problem is largely one 


nginee ing, which is done by Army 


bes engineers. 
hat are the steps by which an 
; established in new country? 
other problems must the 
ce meet in addition to the 
ring problems of building air- 


that is the relation of the ATC to 

y Air Forces?»What is the cor- 
g Navy. branch? 

pes of planes are used in 


i cen the work of the ATC 


ou future peace-time trade and 


by the private ‘ssine to the ATC 
work? 

Free enlargements of this ad are 
available to teachers on request to Wil- 
liam R. Russell, Scholastic Publications, 
220 E. 42d St., New York City. 


They Move the Army, p. 20 

This article gives the specific details 
of the Army’s transport work. As a 
project, the class might select an Army 
Transportation Corps of class members, 
and have them demonstrate to the class 
how a troop unit can be moved from 
a particular inland camp to North Af- 
rica, let us say, using a large map to 
show how the various media of trans- 
portation are coordinated. They will 
need to call upon the facts given in 
this entire issue to do this. 


Inland Waterways, p. 23 


Show on a map how the materials of 
war are moved from mines to mills by 
inland waterways, using lakes and 
rivers, and how the waterways may be 
utilized to transport finished products 
by canal and river to the loading ports 
on the coast. 

1, Why are the inland waterways the 
least vulnerable asteries of the United 
States? 

2. How are the inland waterways co- 
ordinated with the railroads to move 
goods? 

3. Compare the volume of shipping 
by inland and coastwise waterways 
with that of other forms of domestic 
transportation. : 
Fighting Fuel, p. 24 

Draw on a map the routes of the 
chief pipelines of the .United States, 
completed and under construction. 
What is the shortest route from south- 
western oil fields to the North Atlantic 
states? 

1. Why has the oil problem of the 
East been very acute during this past 
winter? What effect does this have upon 
the war effort? 

2. How is a pipeline laid? 


U. S. Railroads Accept a Challenge— 
and Win, p. 29 


The railroads have perhaps the big- 
gest war-time job of any of the Ameri- 
can transportation media. Using a map, 
point out to the class the imaginary 
difficulties which occur if our main 
transcontinental railroad lines were 
destroyed. 

Point out also that the railroads must 
do a double job by carrying on their 
peace-time work of supplying the coun- 
try with food and other essential 
freight, and transporting passengers, in 
addition to the war-time job of carrying 
armed forces and equipment from their 
local of origin to the training 
camps, and from the camps to the sea- 


the railroads are an essential link in 3 
supplying all the United Nations frém 
our vast industrial reservoir. 

1. What happened to the railroads 
when the United States.went to war? 

2. What agency has charge of mili- 
tary transportation on the railroads? 

3. How much railroad equipment is 
needed to move a peso? infantry 
division? An armored division? 

4. Show the steps which have to be 
taken to start a division rolling. 

*5. What effect has the war had upon 
the business of the railroads in both the 
passenger and the freight divisions? 


This Is a Motorized War, p. 21 


Trucks are an indispensable medium 
for auxiliary transportation in this war, 
as the article points out. Point out to 
the class why it has been necessary to 
curtail civilian uses of automobiles in 
order to provide rubber. for the con- 
tinued maintenance of trucks. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What advantages have trucks over 
railroads and cargo planes in carrying 
war goods? 

2. How do the railroads use trucks? 

3. How else does the Army use mo- 
tor-driven vehicles? Make a list of all 
the motor-driven vehicles which are 
used in the war. 

4. What other materials besides 
metals are motor vehicles using today 
for bodies? 

5. How is synthetic rubber being 
used today to keep our trucks and bus 
fleets rolling? (Teachers may secure 
copies of a valuable booklet on syn- 
thetic rubber on request to U. S. Rub- 
ber—see ad on p. 3.) 


Malta: Mediterranean Citadel, p. 16 

While this article is not directly tied 
up with the remainder of the issue, it is 
eoncerned with one of the most stra- 
tegic of the United Nation’s air and 
naval bases, important to the transpor- 
tation efforts of both sides in the war. 
Like Stalingrad, Malta will furnish an 


unforgettable page in the history of . E 


World War II. 

Point out on a map the location of 
Malta and show why it has been of vital 
importance to Great Britain’s defense of 


Egypt. 


Key to World Week Quiz 


. Inland Waterways and Pipelines: 1-T; 

F: 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F. 

. Railroads and Trucks: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 

T; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F. 

. On the-Sea and In the Air: 1-a; 2-b; 
4-a;*5-b; 6-b; 7-b; 8-a; 9-a. 

4. Facts and Figures: ‘L-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4b. 
. Getting the Goods to the Spot: 1-T; 
3-F. 

6. Transportation ——- 6, 7, : 

1, 4, 2; 3, 3. 
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Highways of 
W. "0. Gutlohn, Inc 
New York City, Rent, $1.50. 

Wheels of Empire, 1 reel, sound, 
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Inland Waterways, 3 reels, sound, Inland 
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Every Student and Home NEEDS § 


WAR ATLAS and 


HANDBOOK 
to Understand the War! 


This 


THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 
informed citizens with the proper under- — 
standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. it will help the 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con- 
“fusion of war ideas in the student's mind. 


Specially Prepared by the Editors of ~ 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the. ~ 
teachers and students of Americas 
Schools. 
64 pages—lllustrated ;with 17 basic 
maps—some in color—25 war photo- 

a —*s graphs—6 easy-to-understand charts 
FEATURES of This Complete ————— |_ Size 814” x 11”—attractive cover. 


64 Page War, Handbook 


In Classroom Clubs 
of 15 or more 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
A capsule history of the war to 
date—tright up to Sept. 1, 1942. 
THE WAR’S LEADERS 
Brief biographical sketches of the 
important war leaders on both sides. 


STANCE—AXIS ALLY 


y favors Germany 
Axis supply lines. 


CHARTS 
tive strength of the 


4 compara 
is and United Nations. 


ONS & STRATEGY 


and tactics of 


the technique 
& war differ from World War I. 


‘MIDDLE EAST 


Axis “pincers” drive on the 
of Iran and Iraq. 


OUR WAR AIMS 

An easy-to-understand presentation 
of United Nations’ war aims. 
FAR EAST SECTION 

Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us. 
LARGE MAPS 

17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers. 
VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
on material in the book. 


ADVANTAGE 


SE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


1C BOOKSHOP Date ......... 
Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
copies of WAR FOR FREEDOM, the new 64 page World 


OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 


stow te de: tonsa’ Messen ae: acl at ae 

student have a copy of this book with the c 
story of the war's background, the United Nations’ 
aims, ideals, plus the facts needed for an vu a 
standing of the war news. Form a classroom dub” 
now ond let this war handbook and atlas help” 
make your teaching more effective. 7 
ONLY 10¢ a copy in Classroom Clubs of 15 or 

15¢ @ copy for 5 to 14 copies 

25¢ a copy for 1 to 5 copies 


Use This Handy Order Coupon 


Ses ceseeneesecscesee cess scesesccoooooees. 


Books are to be sent postpaid 


b A COPY FOR EVERY 5 STUDENT 10 TO HELP THEM UN UNDERSTAND ND THE WAR NEWS FORM-A CLASSROOM CLUB NOW! 


to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR + eagnre-g? 2 may order class- 
TE Vier mele naw ead pay later when they pay for their magazines. 
WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 10 please. TE - 
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March 22-27, 1943 


“ 

a going to Africa. Can you 
leave in two hours?” 

The tank expert in a middle west- 
ern factory wasn’t surprised. He had 
seen too many tank parts rushed out 
of the factory into waiting planes 
that would soon be winging their 
way toward the desert battlefronts in 
Libya where the British 8th Army 
was driving back Rommel. They 
had a problem off there in Africa— 
a lubrication problem that only this 
expert could solve. A few hours later 
he was in a plane headed for the 
South Atlantic. A matter of hours 
after that he was crouching beside 
battle-scarred American tanks in 









ae 


SKY TRANSPORT 


Libya. It took only half an hour’s ex- 
amination to tell him what was 
wrong. 

“We'll make the new parts that'll 
stop this,” he announced. An hour 
later he was again in the air, and in 
a few days the tank factory was ac- 
tually making the new parts. 

That is the Air Transport Com- 
mand in action. 

In Alaska, an Army hospital 
burned to the ground. There had to 
be a new one—and fast. That job 
went to the Contract Air Cargo Di- 
vision of the Army Air Forces. All 
airlines pooled their resources. With- 
in 48 hours, a complete 35-bed hos- 
pital, with all equip- 
ment and medicines, had 
been delivered in Alaska. 

The airlines of the 
United States, which in 
the past ten years had 
mapped out a network 
of air routes across the 
North American conti- 
nent and were pioneer- 
ing the  transoceanic 
routes, have now laid 
out the global routes 
that provide the swift 
transport needed in this 
war. Weeks have been 
cut to hours, hours to 
minutes. Believe it or 
not, it takes only 400 
minutes to span the At- 
lantic! Figures that chal- 
lenge the imagination 
and foreshadow a new 
kind of peacetime world 
—a world in which 60 
air hours will take you 
from any spot on the 
globe to any other spot! 

In this war, the air- 
plane has become a jack- 
of-all transport. The 
huge task is highly or- 
ganized, with definite 
branches to do definite 


Pan American Airways 
“Somewhere in Africa’ a flying boat circles 
te a landing, gets refueled, takes off again. 


Br 


jobs. The Air Transport 
Command, _ established 


only last July, has wide and varied 
duties. It is delivering warplanes to 
worldwide fighting fronts, transport- 
ing personnel, cargo, and mail for the 
War Department, operating all Army 


air routes beyond our borders, super- 


vising all civil airline operations ex- 
cept those under jurisdiction of the 
Navy. ' 

The ATC utilizes the regular fa- 
cilities of the U. S. private airlines 
on a contract basis. The Navy has its 
own Naval Air Transport Service, a 
huge wartime operation that covers 
40,000 route miles to the farthest cor- 
ners of the world. 


Pioneering Global Airports 


Part of the real drama of air trans- 
port is the laying out of the route, a 
ground job that's as tough as they 
come. To have an air route, you need 
ground facilities and they have to be 
carved out of the wild places of the 
earth. Typical is the chain of air- 
ports slashed out of the African jun- 
gles. A route was charted on a map, 
then over it flew the airline boss of 
the project and an Army major. This 
survey gave them an estimate on the 
amount of equipment needed. Then 


twelve hundred picked men were re- — 


cruited in the United States, given 
shots for typhoid, yellow fever, tet- 


anus and choléra and rushed to . 


Africa. 

They found themselves in the 
midst of a jungle filled with hidden 
menace. Malaria struck down 30 per 


cent of them before 44-ton fabri- 


cated houses with air conditioning 
equipment and perfect screening 
could be flown in. Airline doctors 
poured oil on the swamps, had sew- 
ers dug, got the men to wear long- 
sleeved and long-legged clothing at 
night. Down went the malaria rate to 
1 per cent. But there were other dis- 
comforts. Scorpions, snakes, flies, ter- 
mites, mosquitoes, steaming i 
of 


ness of fetid jungles. Many 
materials for building the poe 
had to be carried on the heads of 











mative bearers threading their way 
through narrow jungle trails. Armed 
airline men had to stand guard to 
ent the materials from simply 
isappearing into the gréen jungle 


Somehow, the Diesel engines, the 
scrapers, the drums of oil necessary 
to the building of a jungle airport 
were delivered to the spots picked 
for the landing fields. Natives some- 
times laid down their tools to fight 
each other with long knives. Every 
day was a struggle. 

That is a drama that in one form 
or another had been enacted wher- 
ever men have set out to create the 
needed landing places where cargo 
planes, fighters and bombers can set 
their wheels. 


The ATC Takes Hold 


Major General Harold L. George, 
commanding the ATC, has handed 
to America’s civilian airlines the big- 
gest and toughest gir transport job 
in history. That job is to fly every 
plane that comes off the production 
lines under contract to the Army. 
That will include some 60,000 planes 
this year, some 125,000 next. This 
means finding the pilots, the navi- 
gators, the radiomen and all other 
personnel necessary to take over the 
new planes, and manage the flights 
once the crew has been found. 

Back in 1941, President Roosevelt 
made the Air Corps responsible for 
delivering planes to the British. It 
created the Ferrying Command. The 
organization grew swiftly. After 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, the du- 
ties of the Ferrying Command were 
multiplied. A new transportation sys- 
tem on a world scale was demanded. 
Mail, men and supplies had to be 
transported—and transported fast. 
That meant travel by air. 

On July 1, 1942 the Ferrying Com- 
mand became the ATC, taking under 
its wing the Air Division of the 
Transportation Service, Service of 
Supply, and the Contract Air Cargo 
Division of the Air Service Com- 
mand. 

Since then the ATC has done a 
dramatic and heart stirring job. 
When only 29 cargo planes were op- 
erating in the contract cargo setup, 
those 29 cargo planes, in one week, 
carried 899,000 pounds of supplies 
287,000 air miles and transported 607 
members of military personnel. 

Strange are the cargoes of the 


Naval Air T. rt Command. 
Balsa wood from Central America, 
needed to make mosquito boats and 
gliders; tons of rubber seeds from 
Liberia for planting in South Amer- 
ica; blood plasma carried to New 
Guinea in three or fout days from 
the mainland. 

A _battle-damaged submarine 
wired for repair parts. Ten thousand 
miles away mechanics worked on the 
material for 30 straight hours. A po- 
lice escort rushed the shipment to 
an airport. Three days later NATC 
delivered the parts to a submarine 
which, by surface supply, would 
have been out of commission for a 
month. 

NATC pilots covered more than 
30,000 miles every day, across arid 
deserts, arctic wastes and lonely 
seas, operating on a tight time sched- 
ule as accurate as the best-run do- 
mestic line—and that’s plenty good. 
In fact, NATC, like ATC, borrowed 
much of its personnel and operat- 
ing procedure from the airlines. 


The Airlines Cooperate 


One of the biggest transporta- 
tion stories of the war is the work 
of the Contract Air Cargo Division 
of the Air Service Command. This is 


really just another name for the air- " 


lines themselves. By July of last 
year the number of planes plyin 

world routes in this service ha 

grown to over a hundred. Every one 
of those ships flies a full load seven 
days a week, with desperately needed 
cargo. In a single week millions of 
pounds of supplies thus move by air. 


Maintain Regular Service 


The amazing thing is that in spite 
of the many duties the airlines un- 
dertook for the armed services, they 
managed to maintain their regular 
operations and serve thousands of 
passengers, mostly those bound on 
missions connected with the war 
effort. With only half their original 
planes in action, the airlines showed 
41.4% more passtnger miles in 1942 
than in 1941. Express pound miles 
jumped 120.6%. 

The Army has not absorbed the 
airlines—it is merely using them— 
and the airlines are cooperating to 
their fullest extent. General George 
has said of the American airlines: 
“The genius of organization and op- 
eration which has made the airlines 
of the United States will help us to 
solve this present transportation 
problem.” 


Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Forces 


Many a wounded fighting man has lived to fight another day thanks to 
Red Cross blood plasma that was flowin out to far-flung battlefronts. 
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WE SUBMIT THIS CONCEPTION OF OUR CHANGED WORLD AS THE BASIS FOR OUR 


WAR-THINKING 


We exist upon one globe, and inside 
another globe. 


Our planet-earth is the center ofa larger 
air-globe ... It is like a small spherical 
kernel within a large spherical shell. Both 
globes, as one unit, follow the same orbit. 
We take our air with us—and always have. 


The new factor that changes our world 
is the use of air as the only universal realm 
for transportation. In ratio as we do use 
it, we change the proximity and accessi- 
bility of all places, and effectively we 
make the world smaller. 

> co aK 


| With this conception as the basis for our 
war-thinking the world cou/d make Peace 
permanent. 

Not that human nature will change that 
much, that quickly, but because, after 
centuries of recurring wars, the human 

} Tace now does possess the physical means 
) of enforcing Peace. 
* * * 
Consider the protective possibilities of air: 
Since air is everywhere, it is not possible 
§ for any person, clique or nation to hide 
anywhere upon the earth from air sur- 
veillance. If we have mastery of the air, 
Wwe can reach the spawning grounds of 
the war plotters and prevent their prepa- 
fations for war. 


Consider the productive possibilities of 
air: 

Today, ail world markets are much 
closer neighbors than cities of the United 
Statesusedto be. Airtransportation makes 
possible a quicker post-war rehabilita- 
tion and a better world economic system. 

+ * + 


World War I was a localized war. It was 
won by surface strategy. World War II is 
a universal war where there are no safety 
zones, because every inch of the earth’s 
surface is a potential target for bombs 
from the air. 

ok * * 


The world geography of 1918 is as obso- 
lete as that of the ancient flat-world. That 
is why the post-war world will present 
problems as great as does this war-world 
—and why we will need aviation more 
after this war than during it. 


After the Peace Conference we will 
have a much more vulnerable nation, be- 
cause it is no longer ah isolated piece-of- 
land, but an integral, inseparable and in- 
divisible part of today’s air-world. The 
waters of our two oceans could no more 
prevent air attack than did the cement of 
the Maginot Line. 

. * * 


The pre-air conception of the world was 
one of nations protected by vast oceans. 


All world economic, political and mili- 
tary thinking was predicated upon that 
surface-conception. Aviation has turned 
the page on that era! 


Of course nations will continue to have 
boundary lines and will use land and 
water methods of transportation. But 
aviation changes all relative values; it 
nullifies the buffer nations, and makes 
possible that which has, for all man’s 
prior history, been impossible. 


* * of 


Since it is primarily the use of aér that 
makes this a Global War, it must follow 
inevitably that a dominant use of air can 
maintain Global Peace. 

* a * 


The United States has the beginning of 
the aviation machinery necessary to im- 
plement its democratic ideals and pre- 
vent a repetition of the war-crime by any 
nation. 

Attain the most powerful position in 
the air and automatically we will become 
the greatest Power for Peace. 


A. N. KEMP 
President, AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 










S.. Louis—San Francisco-Ry 


SOLDIER curled in his foxhole on 
some South Pacific island cannot 
fight long if his stomach is empty. The 
Marine on the island next to him can- 
not hold out if the ammunition he must 
have is still on the high seas. The Gen- 
eral in Africa cannot be expected to 
win his campaign if his transport of 
does not arrive. 
In this war, the details of transport- 
ing troops and supplies smoothly and 
oot dl to the land fronts fall on the 
ulders of one great organization, the 
Tr rtation Corps of the U. S. Army. 
It is the mission of the Corps to “direct, 
supervise, and coordinate all transpor- 
tation functions of the War Depart- 
ment, and operate the field installations 
ns ereto.” And that’s a big 
job 


Millions of troops in our training 
camps, and millions of tons of military 
supplies in our factories, do not in the 
_ least awe the Axis. These troops and 
these supplies must be placed in the 
combat zones to be effective. 

The Transportation Corps has not yet 
seen its first birthday, but it’s mighty 
big for its age. Under the Chief of 
Transportation are the Deputy Chief 
and ee Assistant Chiefs of Trans- 

rtation who head the divisions of 

rations, Personnel and Training, 
and Supply. And under these Assistant 
Chiefs again come further divisions and 
breakdowns. 

The Water Division, for example, has 
the large task of supervising the main- 
tenance and operation of the Army 
Transport Service as well as taking care 
of the shore establishments necessary to 
the management of this huge fleet. The 
Traffic Division directs all Army per- 
sonnel and freight transported in the 
United States and Canada, except when 
air transport is used. The Production 
Division inspects the quality of pro- 
cured items, takes steps to speed their 


manufacture, and arranges for the dis- 
tribution of materials for the corps. 
The Planning Division studies the 
performance capabilities of ships, ‘pre- 
pares forecasts of transportation re- 


quirements, presents detailed estimates 
and specifications for movements. After 
that, the Movements Division co- 
ordinates and expedites the transporta- 
tion of overseas forces and their sup- 
plies. both by land and water, and 
makes long-range plans with the Navy 
in regard to convoys. And these are 
only a few of the hundreds of prob- 
lems that the TC must solve. 

The biggest task of the Transporta- 
tion Corps is to bring about a com- 
plete coordination of the various 
transportation services which it uses. 
Deliveries to our troops must be made, 
and made on time. The movements of 
troops, of supplies, of convoys, of 
transports, of ships must be as care- 
ge pathindioed as the workings of 
a cioc 

In contrast to World War I the move- 
ment of men and supplies today is in 
every direction and to many ports, air- 
fields, and transport centers from coast 
to coast. In World War I, lack of 
traffic regulations resulted in serious 
and costly railway congestion along the 
East Coast. 

If a trainload of supplies is delayed 





Military Miracle Men—The Army Transportation Corps 


and does not reach port by the time 
the ship is ready for loading, the 
precious time of the ship, and perhaps 
of an entire convoy is lost. On the other 
hand, if freight keeps — into port 
and ships do not appear to load it, the 
marine and railway terminals become 
congested. It is such things as these 
that the Transportation Corps has to 
guard against. 

If a shipload of troops is expected 
to land on hostile shores and plunge 
immediately into action, “combat load- 
ing” is necessary. This means that the 
supplies and equipment are stowed in 
such a manner that they can be un- 
loaded swiftly and in the order in which 
they will be needed. 

The Transportation Corps is a glut- 
ton for work, for in addition to all its 
military duties, it has taken on the 
added problem of figuring ways to get 
war workers to their jobs. 

In a war in which transportation 
plays such a vital part, the a 
tion Corps undoubtedly has more head- 
aches than any other division of the 
Army. Headache or not, it is doing its 
job—and doing it well. 





Charles Phelps Cushing 
Moving landing barges, troops, convoys—it’'s all in the day’s work for — 
the Transport Command. On their job mcy depend success of a campaign. 
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MOTORIZED WAR 


Fast and flexible, our mofor truck sys- 
fem forms a vital link in war transport 


“"PRUT the convoy will be gone be- 
fore the goods can get there!” It 
looked bad for the shipment of life rafts 
that was to go to the South Pacific. At 
the moment, the rafts were still rolling 
from the assembly line in a New Eng- 
land factory. Could they reach the 
West Coast before the convoy sailed? 
A transcontinental truckin company 
promised that they could. Then “4 
an exciting race against time. The life 
rafts were loaded directly from the as- 
sembly line into huge trucks, lined up 
in a row. As soon as one truck was 
filled, another took its place. 

Relief trucks were waiting at Chicago 
and Denver, and new drivers took over 
at those cities. There was a ra ing storm 
extending from Chicago all = way to 
the Rocky Mountains. There was a 
bridge washout which forced the trucks 
to make a 200-mile detour. Nevertheless 
the life rafts reached San Francisco in 
time to be hoisted into the steamer, 36 
hours ahead of sailing time. 

That is an pans, | of what trucks 
can do for the war effort on long hauls. 
They are equally valuable for short- 
distance transportation, For exam le, 
an aircraft factory faced the ran 
of moving material swiftly between 
Plant No. 1 and Plant No. 2, which 
were 19 miles apart. 

Trucks were the answer. Trucks with 





trailers, hauling 8,000 pounds each, 
shuttle back and forth continuously. 

Whatever the demands, trucks have 
proved their worth for wartime trans- 
portation. They go into many communi- 
ties not reached by railroads. They 
thread their way right into the facto- 
ries, rolling between assembly lines. 
They haul guns, parts of ships, airplane 
parts, steel, coal, food. 


THEY GO EVERYWHERE 


The importance of trucks in the 
transportation of food alone is tremen- 
dous. More than 77 billion pounds of 
milk and cream will be hauled 1,775,- 
000 miles this year. Trucks will move 
83 million hogs, 23 million sheep and 
lambs, 100 million cases of eggs. 

Last year there were about 5 million 
trucks in the United States. About 
700,000 of these were trucks which 
carry freight for hire, as the railroads 
do. If you were in a reviewing stand 
which these trucks were passing at the 
rate of one every cialaile you would 
watch them go by night and day for a 
week, That’s a + of trucks, and it 
takes 1,250,000 men and women to 
“keep ‘em rolling.” 

It has been well said that “this is a 
motorized war.” Besides these trucks 
on the home front, tens of thousands of 
trucks and motor vehicles are serving 


Commercial Carriers 


Trailer above is made entirely of wood and other non-essential materials. 
lt was devised for special job hauling bodies of U. S. Army ambulances. 


‘ Another monster trailer-truck can haul half the parts of a heavy bomber. 





the armed forces. The vatey 
military vehicles is oe un i 
They include tiny ru s bounc- 
in oan neater: Pe ad pos any 
other car to pieces; great vans to 
airplane parts, and whole portable air- 
ports; aircraft maintenance sh on 
wheels; and troop-carrying trucks for 
the swift war of movement. 

The Army not only uses its own huge 
fleets of trucks, but also makes frequent 
use of the commercial trucking lines. In 
one case, a group of soldiers were ping 
1,300 miles by train, from Oklahoma 
oe to Blythe, Calif. Their equipment 
had to be there when the soldiers ar- 
rived, but it would have taken a week 
to ship it by train. A truck line under- 
took the job, and delivered the equip- 
ment in 41 hours. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


America’s highway transport system 
is now facing grave problems, in the 
shortages of rubber and other mate- 
rials. President Roosevelt sent this let- 
ter to the “Owners and Drivers of 
America’s Motor Trucks”: 

“The five million motor trucks in this 
country are a vital asset to the war 
production effort. They represent a 
acy arm of transport we did not © 

ave during the last war. They can be 
of tremendous aid in helping speed the 
flow of farm, military, and industrial 
products so necessary to victory. 

“Unfortunately these motor trucks 
are now an almost irreplaceable* com- 
modity. Many manufacturers must de- 
vote their entire efforts to building mili- 
tary vehicles only. Others must turn 
from making automotive materials to 
producing guns, shells, and other 
equipment needed by our armed forces. 
Rubber has become precious. 

“These things mean that it has be- 
come the patriotic duty of every truck 
operator in America to help in every 
possible way to make his trucks and 
tires last longer.” 

How well the truckers have suc- 
ceeded is shown by records like that of 
one truck on the West Coast. It has 
traveled a million and a quarter miles, 
and is still in good shape. Its tires have 
seen a million miles of service. 
have been recapped many times but 
there is still wear left in them. 
















en ships can be spared. 


of the Great White Fleet have 
played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce between 
the United States and our Good Neigh- 
bors, the Republics of Middle America. 


Thousands of men and women sail- 
ing on these American flag liners have 
built good will within these countries. 


Below decks these ships have moved 
the cargoes that have been the very 
lifeblood of Inter-American economic 
health and growth... Northbound with 
bananas, coffee, cocoa beans, pineapples 
and other important Middle American 
exports ... Southbound with farm and 
factory machinery, cars, radios, and 
other products so necessary to Middle 
America’s progress and prosperity. 


Today, this traffic is greatly changed. 
The United States and Middle 
America are fighting side by side in a 
war that must be won no matter how 
great the sacrifices or how difficult the 
disruption of peacetime patterns. With 
Inter-American shipping, for ex- 
ample, men and materials vital to the 


I re more than forty years, ships 


Great Wh 





actual war effort must be moved first. 


Many wartime essentials, formerly 
imported almost exclusively from the 
Pacific Tropics, are now being grown 
and shipped from Middle America... 
rubber, abaca or manila hemp, cinchona 
for quinine, palm oil, rotenone and 
others... while hides, minerals and es- 
sential tropical woods such as balsa and 
mahogany have taken on new impor- 
tance as Middle American exports. 


But when ships can be spared, after 
Victory or perhaps before, those great 
food surpluses of Middle America— 
especially bananas — will again come 
into their own... helping to feed a 
hungry, war-ravaged world. ... 


* x * 


Today, as always, the Great White Fleet is 
proud to be serving the Americas... proud 
to be wearing wartime grey as it carries out 
government orders necessary for Victory 
and the protection of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Tomorrow, it will be ready 
to resume its place in the trade and travel 
between the United States and Middle 
America. 
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Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps regularly 
and ‘for that 
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was a look of determination %n 
the grizzled face of the old sea 
captain as he gave his men their orders. 

Down the blue and sometimes storm- 
lashed waters of the Great Lakes move 
the red cargoes of iron ore from the 
Mesabi and Marquette ranges, destined 
for the great blast furnaces of Gary, 
Youngstown, and Pittsburgh. Through 
the locks of the Sault Ste. Marie, 100 
million tons of ore will move in 1948. 
Through these same locks go other car- 
goes—among them tremendous loads of 
wheat to provide food for the United 
Nations. Some wheat ships carry over 
500,000 bushels, which is equivalent to 
the load of a freight train of over 200 
cars. 

The citizens of Duluth, on the tip of 
Lake Superior, speak in terms of mil- 
lions of tons, miles of ore trains, hun- 
dreds of ore trucks and steam shovels. 
They are proud of their production and 
shipping rates. And they have a right 


Wee got to get through!” Time 


The Ore Goes Through 


The six fields of iron in the hills 
around Lake Superi ior yield 83 per cent 
of the country’s iron. Last year that 83 
per cent amounted to 90,000,000 tons! 
It is. loaded and shipped from Duluth’s 
docks in a veritable parade of freight- 
ers. Twenty-four hours a day, through 
ice jams and blizzards, the ore keeps 
moving. From December to late in 
March the lakes fill with ice and boats 
stop. This winter, ice-breakers plowed 
their way through the jams to lengthen 
the shipping season. 

The greatest artery of inland trans- 
portation is still the mighty Mississippi. 
In the flourishing days of the old pad- 
dle-wheelers, the river carried ma a 
small fraction of the tonnage being 
carried in this year of 1943. 

Steel is carried from Chicago to New 
Orleans by barge. Coffee is shipped by 
water from New Orleans to Memphis. 
Sugar is shipped from New Orleans to 
Bermingport. Oil to serve the needs of 
the Middle West moves along the intra- 
coastal canal from Texas to Louisiana, 
then up the Mississippi and Ohio. 

Time has become the most important 
element of transportation. To ship 


freight by our inland waterways is not 
| 80 slow as you may think. It is esti- 
| Mated that a carload of flour can leave 






s at seven in the evening 
a w York the morning of the 
fot railroad, it would take 
un ight of the fourth day, 
the nger and many hours 
being busy Chicago freight 
yards. 

A Miss barge has an amazing 
capacity. A single tow of six barges may 
carry 12,000 tons of mixed cargo. That 
equals the load that can be carried by 
241 freight cars, or 24 times the ca- 
pacity of the old-time packet steam- 
boat. One tow of barges has moved as 
many as 26,000 tons of coal. 

In the early days of the United States, 
before the railroads, the waterways 
afforded the principal means for the 
long-distance movement of heavy com- 
modities. In every war in which we 
have had a part, our network of inland 
waterways has played a vital role. In 
the Civil War, military strategy was 
based in a large measure upon control 
of the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Ten- 
nessee, and other rivers. When our 
transportation system broke down dur- 
ing World War I, we again turned to 
the rivers for help, and every piece of 
floating equipment was put into use to 
relieve the congestion. 


















Scrap for the bellies of blast 
mills from Detroit auto plants. 
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gain, during World War 
fdded burden placed upon 
As, and the so for coordi- 
sportation of supplies neces- 
ry tor war, the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi and its tributaries which 
directly serve the river ports of 17 
states, are being used in Pi coopera- 
tion with truck and rail services. 

The rivers and lakes themselves may 
remain the same, but transportation on 
them has improved and progressed as 
has any other form of transportation. 
River channels have been improved for 
navigation and the 9-foot channel has 
become standardized. 

The expansion of water transporta- 
tion in wartime is not to be wondered 
at. Of all forms of transport it is ¢ = 
able of the greatest expansion with t 
least cost in material. 

Waterways are also the least vulner- 
able to attack of all forms of transporta- - 
tion. If we ever were attacked by the 
Axis on our own shores, it is likely that 
rail lines and terminals would be de- 
_—. but all the bombs in the world 
could not blow up a river! Even if the 
enemy succeeded in crossing the thou- 
sand miles of land he would have to 
cover to reach the Mississippi, he could 
not destroy enough locks and dams to 
fatally cripple traffic on the rivers, 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
arrives at Cleveland steel 
return to Detroit with steel. 








OUDS of black smoke roll omi- 

nously skyward—smoke shot with 
angry red flames. Burning oil! Another 
tanker torpedoed! Another tanker sunk, 
its precious cargo never to reach its des- 
tination. 

In time of war, oil becomes the life- 
blood of the nation. Its smooth, slippery 
blackness packs power in every ounce. 
Fuel for our bombers, our fighters, our 
tanks. Fuel, fuel, we need more fuel! 
Our fighting men cry for it, and we an- 
swer—another tanker leaves the docks. 
Perhaps it will reach them. Perhaps it 
will not. 

It is hard to say, in time of war, just 
what our most difficult problem is, but 
surely the problem of getting oil from 
flowing well to fighting front hits pretty 
close to being it. 

The United States has a production 
capacity of 63 per cent of the oil of the 
entire world, and yet the United Na- 
tions could starve for oil in the 
muiast of age A if we failed to 
transport it safely and quickly. 

And all the while our fighting 
forces are demanding fuel, the 
people at home must go on liv- 
ing too. Homes must be heated, 
factories must be kept running, 
and local transportation cannot 
entirely stop. 

The homely, low-slung tanker 
is just one of the means of trans- 
porting oil, for before the fuel 
can get to the tanker, it must 
Geely be transported over 
miles of land by tank car, truck, 
or -line. 

nll Seaboard states 
are supplied with oil and gaso- 
line largely from Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
other Southwestern states. In 
1940, the American railroads 
were hauling 7 4,000 or 
5,000 barrels of oil a day from 
the oil fields to the East Coast. 

lines carried 95 per cent of 
the oil for the East to the Gulf 
ports, where it was loaded onto 
tankers and carried around 
Florida to Atlantic ports. 





Through pipelines and tank cars 
flows lifeblood of modern 





Came December 7, 1941! Although 
many of our tankers had been carrying 
oil to our allies before our entrance into 
the war, those that had been hugging 
our coastline now began shooting out 
across the Atlantic in ever-increasing 
numbers. The East's tanker supplies 
were almost entirely cut off, and the 
railroads were left to do the job alone. 

From a mere trickle of oil in the sum- 
mer of 1941, the railroads increased 
their transportation capacity to 64,000 
barrels a day! A month later that figure 
jumped to 222,000 barrels! 

Then came the German U-boat men- 
ace. Tankers were being sunk and oil 
lost. Every time a tanker went down it 
meant that the railroads would have to 
move greater amounts of oil to the 
coast. The vil companies and the rail- 
roads went into high gear. The railroads 
are now hauling over 800,000 barrels 
every day from the oil fields of the West 





Conception Tractor Co. 
Oil for distant cities will be piped through this 
artery. America has 132,000 miles of pipeline. 


war 


and Mid-West to the East! Trucks, too, 
have played an admirable part in this 
great transportation problem. 

Recently a new pipeline with the 
largest carrying capacity in the world 
was completed between Texas and Nor- 
ris City, Illinois. This 24-inch, 530-mile 
pipe line has been affectionately nick- 
named “Big Inch” by the men who 
built it. It will pour oil into Norris City 
at the rate of 9,000,000 barrels a month, 
This pipeline will gradually be extended 
as far as the Atlantic seaboard, to re- 
lieve the East of its dependence on 
trucks, tank cars, and tankers. 

Pipelines do not just happen. There is 
a fascinating story behind the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
these modern “underground railways.” 

Aerial photographs, togethe: with 
careful instrumental surveys, help 
choose the route. Often the pipeline 
must go through woods, marshes and 

mountains, and woodsmen cho 
their way through with the bull 
dozers following, tearing up 
trees, pushing aside boulders. 

Huge machines loosen the 
dirt, and others follow, digging 
the ditches. Trucks drive along 
the survey stakes, and men 
throw off joints of pipe as they 
go. Welders make their way 
along the miles of jogging, dis- 
jointed pipe, their torches seal- 
ing the seams, making one long 
pipe out of many small ones. 
More machines follow, coating 
the huge pipe with protective 
coverings of asphalt, wrapping. 
them around and around wi 
een es asbestos. 

ten in regions of highly cor- 
rosive soil they are repainted, 
re-wrapped and pac oe again, 
Powertul tractors lift the pipe 
with ease and place it in its 
four-foot wide, Seo-foot di 
bed. Scrapers appear and push | 
the dirt back over the pipe. The 
construction phase of the pipe- 
line is complete. After cleaning 
and testing, the oil will begin its | 


steady flow. 
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MOTHER,WHY DON’T WE 
HAVE LONG TICKETS 


LIKE THAT MAN ? 


ical 


Conductor—You see, you and your 
mother are making your entire trip 
on this Burlington Zephyr. Your trip 
started at-Chicago a little while ago 
and it will end in Denver tomor- 
row morning. But this gentleman’s 
trip is going to take him way beyond 
Denver. He’s going from there to Salt 
Lake City—then to San Francisco 
and he’ll end up in Los Angeles. 


Jean—How do you know he’s going 
all those places—did the man tell you? 


Conductor—No, but this long ticket 
did. You see, it’s really a lot of tickets 
linked together just like a chain. 
Each one of them belongs to a differ 


ent railroad. This one I’m tearing off 
now is a Burlington ticket and it says 
“from Chicago to Denver.’ After he 
leaves Denver, he’ll ride on several 
different railroads and as he does, 
each conductor will tear off his share 
of this long ticket. 


Jean—A lot of other people on this 
train have long tickets, too. Are they 
all going where the man is? 


Conductor—No, if you could talk to 
all of them, you’d find they came to 
Chicago from many different places 
—from East, North and South. And 
you’d find, too, that they’re headed 
for a lot of different places. 


THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION, 


YOUNG LADY, AND 


HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


Jean—Then how do they all happen 
to be on this same Zephyr train? 


Mother—Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions, dear. 


Conductor—I’m never too busy to 
answer that question, young lady. 
It’s because the Burlington is a natu- 
ral link between railroads of the 
North, East, South and West. People 
just naturally find it convenient to use 
the Burlington. And, with our fleet 
of fine passenger trains, headed by 14 
diesel-powered Zephyrs, they find it 
mighty pleasant, too. At least that’s 
what they tell us. 


Burtington’s role as an essential link in border-to-border and coast-to-coast travel, has become. doubly 

significant during these days when both war man power and materiel must be transported efficiently and 

speedily. We of the Burlington—more than 35,000 of us, are proud to be among the armies of railroaders 
who have teamed up to do the biggest transportation job, both passenger and freight, in history. 
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IF You Have a Genuine Interest 
in AVIATION As a Career— 


—make your plans now to enter 
Parks Air College. Only high 
school graduates who ranked in 
the upper two-thirds of their 
classes are eligible for admission 
to Parks. 


Parks offers a training pro- 
gram of leadership caliber to you 
who aspire to leadership in the 
fields of aviation. 

The catalog, SS-2, outlini 
each of Parks’ four courses wi 


be mailed you upon request. It 
is free. Write today. 





Founded in 1927, Parks has enjoyed 

full Federal recognition longer than 

any other aviation school — holding 

Certificate No. 1. 

PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Test your knowledge of war transportation. Questions based 
on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 WATERWAYS, PIPE LINES 


If the statement is true underscore 
the letter T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F Most U. S. iron ore is 
shipped via the Great Lakes. 

2. T F The volume of freight 
shipped on the Mississippi River is less 
now than in the later 1800s. 

38. T F_ U.S. oil production is less 
than half the world’s total. 

4. T F The world’s largest capac- 
ity pipeline runs from Texas to Illinois. 

5. T F Inland waterways is the 
form of transportation capable of the 
greatest expansion with the least cost. 

6. T F Railroad transportation is 
always faster than transportation 
through inland waterways. 

7. T F Before Pearl Harbor most 
fuel oil for the East was shipped by 


rail. 


2 RAILROADS and TRUCKS 


If the statement is true underscore 
the letter T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F In 1989 our railroads had 
more freight cars and locomotives than 
at the outbreak of World War I. 

2. T F_ Trucks were not extensive- 
ly used for transport during World 
War I. 

3. T F Trucks are relatively un- 
important for the transportation of food. 

4.T F Inthe U.S. in 1942 there 
were about 5 million trucks. 

5. T F More efficient equipment 
is one of the key reasons for the success 
of U.S. sided in this war. 

6. T F The number of tons car- 
ried per freight train has increased by 
more than 75 per cent since World 
War I. 

7. T F In World War I approxi- 
mately the same number of troops were 
transported per month by American 
railroads as in World War II. 


3 ON THE SEA, IN THE AIR 


Underscore the most appropriate 


phrase or expression. 


1. Merchant vessels in convoy seldom 
average more than (a) 10 knots; (b) 
15 knots; (c) 20 knots. 

2. When the war began U.S. mer- 
chant shipping totaled about (a) 7,000,- 
000 gross tons; (b) 25,000,000 tons; 
(c) 40,000,000 tons. 








8. Our merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gram is supervised by the (a) ODT; 
(b) Martime Commission; (3) Navy. 

4. The transport division of the Army 
Air Forces is called (a) Air Transport 
Command; (b) Ferrying Command; 
(c) Air Cargo Division. 

5. Supplies to our men and allies on 
the iiattictvonts of the world are carried 
4 the (a) U.S. Navy; (b) U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine; (c) the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

6. Henry J.-Kaiser was able to build 
ships speedily because (a) the ships are 
riveted, not welded; (b) prefabication 
and assembly line techniques are used; 
(c) he had a plentiful supply of man- 
power. 

7. Building ships which can outrun 
submarines will (a) completely lick the 
Axis threat to our shipping; (b) help 
to some degree to combat the submarine 
menace; (c) have no effect in solving 
our shipping problems. 

8. e Contract Air Cargo Division 
of supplies per week; (b)_ flies planes 
only inside the U. S.; (c) has taken over 
all of the airlines’ equipment. 

9. The Air Transport Command of 
the U.S. Army; (a) delivers warplanes 
to the fighting fronts; (b) has used only 
established airports; (c) was organized 
long before the war. 


A FACTS AND FIGURES 


Underscore the most appropriate 
phrase or expression. 

1. Logistics refers to the (a) produc- 
tion of war materials; (b) distribution 
of war materials; (c) consumption of 
war materials. 

2. Of the occupied countries the one 
to contribute most merchant ships to the 
United Nations was (a) Poland; (b) 
Norway; (c) Belgium. 

3. The weight of materials required 
for each man in the fighting forces 
abroad is about (a) 1 ton; (b) 5 tons; 
(c) 10 tons. 

4, The Military Transportation Office 
is a division of (a) the Army; (b) the 
Association of American Railways; (c) 
the Department of Commerce. 


5 DELIVERING THE GOODS 


If the statement is true underscore 
the letter T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F The Transportation Corps 
of the U.S. Army is the agency respon 
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“30 gallons”; so when my left engine 


March 22-27, 1943 


R of the transportation functions of the 


War Dept. 


2.T F The Axis nations have a 
geographical advantage in the battle of 
transportation. 

3. T F “Exterior” transport lines 
are more advantageous than “interior” 
omnes. 


6 TRANSPORTATION BIOGRAPHY 
Match the following: 


1. Arthur Gass ( ) Heads War Ship- 

2. Samuel F. B. ping Administra- 
Morse tion 

vg: ( ) Built the Union 

3. Harold L. Pacific RR 
George (| ) Heads Army 

4. Henry J. Services of Sup- 
Kaiser ply 

5. Joseph B. (' ) Head of the Mili- 
ae tary Transporta- 
eo tion Service 

6. Emory §. ( ) Revolutionized 
Land shipbuilding 

7. Grenville M. (  ) Invented tele- 
Dodge graph 


) Heads ODT: 
) Heads Air Trans- 
port Command 


All gauges 
INACCURATE 


COULD have kicked myself all 

around the field after it was over. 
You wouldn’t believe any experienced 
pilot could be so stupid. Yet I daresay 
it happens often enough, to the tyro 
as well as to the veteran, so I’ll tell my 
story in the hope that its simple moral 
will keep some other careless fool from 
going through the same experience. 

We were ferrying B-12s from Barks- 
dale Field, La., to Eglin Field, Fla. 
There were five ships in the flight. 

About an hour out of Barksdale, I 
noticed that my oil temperature was 
rising rapidly and in another fifteen 
minutes it hit the top and the motor 
was beginning to run rough. I began 
looking over the terrain for a place to 
make a forced landing, if necessary, 
and found that I was over a thickly 
wooded section with no place in which 
to put the ship down. 

I wasn’t in the least surprised when 
the right engine stopped, for I had been 
expecting it to happen. Quickly I ad- 
vanced my left throttle in the hope 
that I could get into Mobile on one 
engine, but there was no response and 
I began to lose altitude at a heart- 
sickening rate. I checked everything, 
including the gas gauge, which read 


8. Brehon H. 


Somervell 





also started to cut out I began to make 
preparations for bailing out. 

I actually had the canopy open when 
the left motor stopped, and I was get- 
ting ready to jump when ae 
told me to switch gas tanks. As I di 
so, both engines caught and began to 
hum smoothly. Only a prisoner con- 


demned to the’ gallows and_ then 
—_ a_ last-minute reprieve can 
cnow my feeling of relief. 


At Eglin Field I checked my Form 
1A again. I shouldn’t say again, be- 


cause this time I really checked it. 
There it was, big as “All gas 
gauges inaccurate. 

I had taken a chance with my life 
and with one of Uncle Sam’s finest 
pieces of fighting equipment through 
sheer carelessness and neglect before 
taking off from Barksdale Field. 





From Lessons That Live, a collection 
of narratives by Army pilots, telling of 
their narrowest escapes; published by 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. 








COPYRIGHT ARMY AIR FORCES AID SOCIETY 


Telephone wire 


coming Up 


Here’s a bomber-gunner hurrying 
to load his 50-calibre gun. . -- 


i hat copper 
In peacetime, a lot of t 
“3s.” have gone into new telephone 
lines. Now it’s needed for shooting 
and winning the war. 
*t build new lines 
That’s why we can’t buil ; 
right now. That’s why were 
saying — 
“Please go easy on your use of 7 
telephone—answer promptly—an 
make sure you have the right num- 
ber when you do call! 


Thanks for all your help and we 
hope you'll keep on remembering. 











WAR CALLS 
COME FiRSsT 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















It was back in the winter of 1954 
A.D. that it all happened. 


Three small boys building a snow 
man stopped to watch the Yankee 
Clipper flash down the straight-away 
just outside Bridgeport. 


Suddenly, without a sound, the 
speeding Clipper vanished—train, 
crew, passengers and all—into thin 
= - 


But that was just the beginning. 


Soon the wires began to buzz in Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, San 
Francisco. 


Over the air—in the papers—in the 
streets— the amazing news came out. 
Every train, everywhere, was gone — 
with the wind! 


Some phenomenon of nature, people 
guessed ... and trembled. A few wise 
old scientists, wagged their heads 
knowingly—but kept silent. Even the 
most brilliant young minds of the 
day couldn’t solve the mystery. 


Days passed . . . but the trains didn’t 
return. Fear gripped the hearts of 
people. 


By order of the President, every- 
thing left that could roll or fly was 


of 1954 AD 


A SHORT STORY BY 


—_—— 


THE NEW HAVEN R.R. 





Sea Sai. sa a 


pressed into 24 hour emergency 
service. 


Ships brought all the coal, oil, lum- 
ber, raw materials for the mills. 
Huge planes carried loads of meat, 
potatoes, vegetables, fruits for hun- 


gry people. 


Trucks heroically strove to deliver 
the goods from seaport to inland 
factories—from airports to market 
places. 


But docks and ports piled up. High- 
ways became jammed. At best, de- 
liveries were only a trickle. 


Prices soared to the sky. Oranges, for 
example, suddenly cost $4.00 a dozen. 
Most things, you couldn’t buy at any 
price. 


The job simply couldn’t be done— 
not for less than 50¢ to $3.00 per ton 
mile as compared with $.009 per ton 
mile by train. 


Hampered by lack of raw materials 
and fuel, great industries shut down. 


Headlines screamed PANIC! 


It might have been the end of things 
as we know them—the end of 
industry, and progress and modern 
civilization. 






































It certainly would have been, had 
not Nature, of her wisdom, finally 
seen fit to press the button that 
brought the trains from nowhere 
back to earth again. 


The mysterious panic of 1954 will 
not happen then—or ever, of course! 
The simple purpose of this story is to 
bring it home that trains perform a 
task that no other form of transporta- 
tion can possibly do so cheaply, or so 
dependably —and that trains have 2 


place both now—and in the scheme — 


of things to come. 


THE LIFELINE 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Ywitemay be thought of as 
Githe War Department itself. 
There were sleepless nights ahead 
in the MTS. For four days the di- 
rector worked continuously, rushing 
out the order to railroads all over the 
nation. Collect all usable cars! Clear 
had tracks! Prepare for huge troop move- 
ally ments! America was going to war, 
that and the railroads had a moving job 
lere to do. 
What a job! Already the railroads 
of the nation were carrying thou- 
sands of troops, tons of lend-lease 
will equipment. Now the whole tempo 
irse!. § was speeded up—the job was vastly 
is to bigger. World War I “with its trans- 
rma § portation problems looked insignifi- 
ortae § cant by comparison. Upon the rail- 
or 80 toads fell the responsibility of mov- 
idl ing not only troops, but all the ma- 

terials for army and navy bases, for 
seme Fh anding arsenals, for ship- 

e expanding arsenals, for ship 
yards and steel mills and aircraft 
factories—raw materials flowing in, 

= finished equipment pouring out. 

To the Office of Civilian Defense 
went the great task of regulating the 
multiple activities of the railroads. 

4 It was a coordination problem that 















called for all the skill of the OCD’s 
failroad experts. Sensible “rules of 
the game” had to be worked out to 















ange) rem ch ® mye 


he, has. We Deople “than three times as many as were 
t rast impOrsW carried during America’s first year in 















g momeyteat ‘the job ot 
BP troops: ~During the twelve 
& am y 

hsfoltey ifig’"December 7, 1941, 
bailfOads ‘handled in organized 
mis more than 11,000,000 
s of our armed forces—more 


World War I. This figure does not 
include other millions of soldiers, 
sailors and marines who traveled as 
individuals on leave. The rate of 
movement has been stepped up until 
now nearly 1,750,000 fighting men 
are traveling monthly on the rail- 
roads in organized parties. 

And look at the equipment. To 
move a triangular infantry division 
(three regiments) of approximately 
15,000 men and their equipment in- 
volves the operation of 65 trains con- 
sisting on the average of 21 cars 
each, or a total of 1,350 cars. If the 
movement is for any great distance, 
the service of scores of locomotives 
will be required en route. An ar- 
mored division, which includes about 
3,000 vehicles and ‘other mobile 
units, requires 75 trains ranging 
from 28 to 45 cars each. On peak 
days of military travel, as many as 
3,300 Pullmans have been set aside 
for troop transport. 

How does all this troop move- 
ment start? The plans come from 
the General Staff of the Army. When 
it wants a certain division moved, an 
order is sent to the Army’s Services 
of Supply. It is then turned over to 
the Traffic Control Section of the 
Army Transportation Corps for ad- 
vance planning. The rail transporta- 
tion officer of the division breaks 
the movement down into cars and 
trains and determines when the men 


“ny 





and their equipment will be ready to 
leave, their starting points and their 
destinations. This information is then 
passed along to the Association of 
American Railroads, which then 
makes arrangements with each rail- 
road involved. The whole process is 
a miracle of coordination. 


Mountains of Freight 


If the railroads had to concern 
themselves only with moving troops, 
great though this task is, they would 
have a comparatively easy time. But 
there are all the other non-human 
cargoes that somehow must get 
through. There are such cargoes as 
the 28,000,000 bushels of corn which 
the Government suddenly ordered 
shipped by rail—a little matter of 
15,500 freight cars. There is the dail 
job of hauling 1,600,000 tons of oak 
6,000 carloads of freight to the more 
than 150 widely scattered Govern- 
ment camps; 33,000,000 gallons of 
oil; hundreds of carloads of food for 
the Army and Navy. And this is not 
just some days, but every day of the 
week. 

A big job? It would be hard to 
think of a bigger one. Many people 
did not think that the railroads could 
do it. What did they have to meet 
this mighty challenge? There is good 
reason why that question should be 
asked. 

“By the time the war started in 
1939,” says Joseph B. Eastman, Diree- 
tor of Defense Transportation, “the rail- 
roads were carrying only about one- 
third as many passengers annually as 
in the peak year of 1920, although they 
were carrying them farther, so that the 
figure for passenger-mile ( passengers 
carried one mile) was approximately 
one-half that for 1920. Motor buses 
had already taken the place of the old 
local train , . 

“The drastic reduction in rail pas- 
senger traffic had naturally been accom- 
panied by the retirement from service 



















Uncle Sam's fighting men travel by 
Pullman. Alert, clean, relaxed, they 
snap to at a new post ready to go. 


of large numbers of passenger locomo- 
tives and coaches. By 1941, when “aa 
senger traffic was beginning to show 
signs of real revival, the carriers had 
only half as many passenger locomo- 
tives as in 1920 and only two-thirds the 
number of passenger carrying cars.” 


Improved Equipment 


The railroads were better. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1942 they spent ten 
billion dollars on new equipment. 
The money went into new and im- 
proved locomotives, heavier rails, 
stronger tracks, bigger repair shops, 
better freight cars. Big and tough is 
the way to describe those new loco- 
motives. Since 1918 the power of the 
average steam locomotive has been 
increased about 50 per cent. 

Better equipment was just one of 
the reasons the railroads could win 
the fight. Another secret was organ- 
ization. Besides the tremendously 
efficient organizations of each rail- 
road, the Association of American 
Railroads had set up five important 
services. The Car Service Division 
has the job of routing freight cars 
throughout the country. “Keep ‘em 
moving” is the constant watchword 
of the expert traffic men who tell the 
railroads what, where, and when in 

ht cars. 

e Military Transportation Sec- 
tion has its big job in transporting the 
Amny and its supplies. The Port Traf- 
fic Section keeps constant track of all 
cars moving to and from seaports. 
It sees to it that cars are delivered, 
unloaded, returned promptly. They 














help to avoid the appalling compli- 
cations which arose when thousands 
of cars piled up at embarkation 
ports in World War I. The Tank Car 
Section has the oil transportation 
problem as its special job. The Pas- 
senger Car Section keeps its eyes 
on the passenger cars, and how they 
are used in both military and civilian 
transportation. Put these five sections 
together, and you have one of the 
big reasons why the railroads have 
successfully met war challenges. 
Throughout the nation are scat- 
tered 530 Car Efficiency Committees, 
composed of members of Regional 
Shipping Advisory Boards. They 
are minute men of transportation 
who have helped to unsnarl many 
difficult situations. A manufacturer 
answers his telephone. “This _ is 
Bill Jones of the Car Efficiency Com- 
mittee,” he hears. “I hear you have 
eight freight cars still on your siding. 
Been there three days. How about 
doing something about it?” The 
manufacturer gets the cars unloaded. 


War’s Strange Cargoes 


Railroading has always been ex- 
citing. Who hasn't been thrilled by 
the sight of a thundering “iron 
horse” or a glittering modern stream- 
liner? Now activity on the railroads 


has become more fascinating than | 


ever. Visit the classification yards of 
a modern railroad where the rail- 
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Trainmen, brakemen, engineers work all night on a siding. Next 
morning a line of tanks a mile long rides the rails to fighting fronts. 


roaders “put ‘em over the. hump.”7 

You'll see some strange cargoes in 
that classification yard. Here is a 
special 24-wheel flat car which 
cradles a "a coast defense gun. 
Here is a flat car loaded with awk- 
ward-looking prefabricated sections 
of steamer hulls. And here you see 
car after car loaded with canvas cov- 
ered General Grant tanks. There is 
a grim, war-like look to many of 
these cargoes bound for the far cor- 
ners of this battle-torn earth. But 
the ordinary freight cars—the thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, con- 
tain cargoes just as vital. 

Don't think that a freight car is 
just a freight car. They're each made 
to do a particular job. Hopper cars 
with watertight hatches protect 
cement. Army tanks and bomber 
wings are loaded through special 
end-loading boxcars. There are more 
than 100 different kinds of tank-cars. 

When the freight trains are roll- 
ing down the rails they move with 
new speed and safety, thanks to 
modern improvements. In some 
cases, two tracks have been turned 
into the equivalent of four by the in- 
stallation of special signals permit- 


ting an eastbound train to race for- “J 
ward on what is normally the west- 7 


bound track. ; 


Thus the mighty challenge has # 


been met. The iron horse has proved 
itself to be a fighting charger. 





U. 8S. Army Signal Corps 
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F, like the eagle, you could look 

down on the amount of railroad 
equipment it takes to move a single 
armored division, here is what you 
would see... 75 trains ! 


Many passenger trains, many freight 
trains—all required to move just one 
division. For a division takes all its 


equipment with it—tanks, jeeps, ~ 


armored cars, supply trucks, tractors, 
anti-aircraft guns, many things. And 
its men, numbering about 12,000, 
need berths in which to sleep! 


What’s more, when this division 


GUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


moves by rail, ic moves as a unit— 
that is, trains following one another 
a few minutes apart. 


Now, interms of trains, those 75 taken 
out of civilian service and put into 
military service, are about equal to the 
number of passenger trains running 
daily over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between two of the busiest places on 
the face of the globe—New York and 
Washington. 


Multiply this one division by the 
many moving in this country and you 
can understand why ... you may have 


* 27,917 in the Armed Forces 
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difficulty getting a berth... or be 
obliged to stand ina coach... orarrive 
at your destination late. In fact, 
demand for equipment is now so 
great that on arriving at terminals 
cars must be put right back into 
service, so you may find them not 
quite so spic and span as we would 
like. Housekeeping facilities are ade- 
quate but there’s not always time. 


But Americans are taking all this 
like good soldiers. For they know 
this isg war of movement, and that 
movement begins right here — in 
America, on the rails. 


ty 21 have given their lives for their country 








Wis0 inake ta great force tor Vierory/ 


The very same features that made Greyhound one full-time, full-strength —carrying the millions who 
of the world’s greatest passenger-carriers have also are fighting, working, supporting the war 
made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential effort. Let’s see what some of the best-known 
wartime job, Greyhound is working at that job Greyhound features mean to America at war: 


ECONOMY... 

Greyhound pioneered travel 
economy—and today makes 
an even more important 
sSaving—using only a frac- 
tion as much rubber and 
fuel per passenger, per 
mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE... 
Serving nearly all of the 
/ U.S. A. along 65,000 miles 
,» of highways, Greyhoypd 
reaches directly more i 
tary centers and wargital 
places than any other tfans- 
portation system. 


CONVENIENCE... 
Frequency of schedules is 
now more important than 
ever—saving precious time, 
permitting the planning of 
trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war 
effort most. 


SCENERY... 


Just as motor buses have 


always revealed America’s 4 


natural beauty spots, they 


now reach the factories, ¢ 


smelters, military camps 
and bases that are today’s 
most satisfying “scenery”! 


GREYHOUND 


COMFORT... 

Wartime passengers cheet- 
fully accept a little less com- 
fort and convenience than 
Greyhound offers in peace- 
time—knowing well that 
greater travel luxury than 
ever will come with Victory. 


SUPER-COACH... 
The Super-Coach, which 
revolutionized highway 
travel, now transports 
millions of selectees, men 
in uniform, war workers. 
Expect even finer equip- 
ment, when the war’s won! 





